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Dedication 



Our natioh is indebted for many of its most 
^reiponsive and progressive jaws to the efforts, 
ivorfe and recommendations of citizen advisory 
groups at the local, stale and federal govern- 
ment levels. The Social Security System, the Se- 
lecti\*e Service System draft lottery, federal aid 
to local law enforcement and many other inno- 
vations have stemmed from studies made by 
broadly represefitatfve citizen advisory panels. 

Since the earliest days of our nation, public 
education has involved and absorbed the In- 
terest and nittention _of ciilEens mnd citizen 
groups. No other field of public service has as 
much Impact on so many people over as long a 
period of their laves— including their own years 
as students and those of their children and; 
grandchildren. It is quite logical therefore, that 
Congress should have provided an instrumental- 
ity for concerned, informed and interested citi- 
zens to have an official voice in the development 
of the occupational education system of our 
country— the National and the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education. 



I have been Involved in a very personal way 
with the work of these Councils and a number 
of their members, I am well aware of the many 
problems they have had to overcome since they 
were first established. Speaking for myself and 
many of my Congressional colleagues, we are 
pleased with the direction the Councils have 
taken and the growing sophistication with 
which they are discharging their responsibjU 
ities. We believe that the National and the 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Educa- 
tion may become the precedent for legislatively 
mandated citizen organiiations to be utilized in 
evaluating other federally funded public service 
delivery systems. Thus your National and State 
Advisory Councils may have a future impact on 
our nation's governance far beyond our public 
education system. This is an intriguing and so- 
bering thought as you study and implement 
this authoritaflve Resource Book for members 
of State Advisory Councils on Vocational Edu- 
cation. 



ALBERT H. QUIE 
Ranking Minority Member 
Education and Labor Committee 
House of Representatives 
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Foriword 



Successful local school programs of vocational 
education and training have* since the very be- 
ginnings of vocational education in the U,S., 
been equated with effective utilization of ad^ 
visory committees, of community leaders from 
Industry, business, labor and agriculture. It was 
natural, therefore, that when Congress greatly 
expanded federal and state involvement in vo^ 
eational educntion with the passage of the 1968 
Vocational Education Amendments, there were 
included provisions for the establishment of inde- 
pendent and strong advisory councils on voca^ 
tional education at the national and state levels. 

This Resource Book for members of State 
Adyisory Councils on Vocational Education, 
which includes a section dealing with the Na* 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Educa^ 
tlon, is based on three years of operational ex- 
perience. It is replete with information which 
makes for successful attainment of the objectives 
and mission established by Congress for the 
Councils, This mission* briefly stated, is to help 
assure quality education and training for all our 
nation's youth and adults so that they may en- 
gage in careers suited to their interests and 
abiUtles. 

It is a real pleasure, both personally and ol- 
ficlally, to commend this Resource Book for 
study and implementation— not only by State 
Council members, but by all citizens, educators, 
legislators and government agency officials con- 
cerned with vocational education and manpower 
development. 

Governor James Rhodes 
Chairman^ National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education 
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Introduction 



This R^urce Book for members of State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education pro- 
vides an overview of how they inay best ap- 
proach their mission and discharge their re- 
iponsibilities. It is based on the thinking of 
many authorities in the field of occupational 
education vls-a*vis citizen advisory groups; it 
analyzes the provisions of the several relevant 
laws in light of Congressional intent; and 
It helps in interpreting the United States Office 
of Education Rules and Regulationsi its inter- 
pretations of the Rules and Regulations, and 
its Guide for Developing a State Plan. In addi- 
tion, there is included considerable "how-to- 
do-it" information taken from the experience 
of a number of State Advisory Councils. It*s 
=apprdach is that of a working document with- 
out in any way circumscribing either the orga- 
nizational structure or flexibility of operation of 
the State Councils. 

The National Advisory Council on V(KationaI 
Education Is pleased to present this Resource 
Book for use by members of the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education, j 

Calvi^ Dellefiald 
Executive Director 
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Section I 

Reiponsibllities and Mission 
of the State Advisoiy Councils 
OR Vocational Education 



The recently enacted Education Amendments 
of 1972 contain what proved, to be exciting 
news for the approximately 1000 members and 
the staff of the State Advisory Co^uncils on Vo- 
cational Education. Not only did the Amende 
ments greatly expand the responsibilitlei of-the 
Councils, but they also made provision for in« 
creased funding. Perhaps even more impoT- 
tantlyj they provided dramatic testimony that 
the Councils have indeed been moving in the 
direction intended by Congress i^hen they first 
became opera tiohal in 1970. 

Determining Congressional intent requires in- 
terpretation of the language in the law, the dis- 
cussions of Congressional members as contained 
in the Conference Reports, and the record of 
testimony presented during the hearings pre- 
ceding the passage of the law. in addition, the 
rules and regulations issued by the U.S, Office 
of Education for Implementing the law, with 
subsequent guidelines for understanding these 
regulations, must be embodied into the opera- 
tions of the State Advisory Councils. Incorpo- 
rating all these interpretations into the language 
of the 1968 Amendments to the 1963 Voca^ 
tional Education Act (PL 9^576), which re- 
quired the eitabllshment of State Advisory 
Councils on Vocatianal Education by each 
State desiring to receive federal monies for vo^\ 



cational education, and as amended by the 1972 
Education Amendments (PL 92-318), the mis- 
Bion, responsibilities and status of the Councils 
can be stated as fbllowsi 

Functioning Independently and autonomousiy, 
with funds provided by Congress, the State Ad- 
visory Council on Vocaiional Education has the 
responsibility! for assisting the State Board of 
Vocational Education (or State Board of Edu- 
cation) and State Commllsion In formulating 
statewide educational policy and pr^rams by: 
QAdvising the Board and Commission on the 
development of the State Plan for Vocational 
Education and Occupational Education, in- 
cluding the preparation of be long-range 
and yearly program plans, 

□Advising the State Board and Commission on 
policy matters arising in the administration of 
the State Plan as to the availability of voca- 
tional, occupatiqnal, technical and career edu- 
cation programs to persons needing such edu- 
cation,* 

•There is con.siderablc argument among cducmtoi^ as jLo 
the (Itirinltlan^ of "occupational education**. "vocaUonil 
education**, and other pertment terminology. The itate 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education are ad\1ied 
not to !>€cotne involved In the semantics of the field. 
Hereinafier "occupational education*' will be used as the 
nll-embraclve phrase, 



□ Holding public meetings (at least one an* 
nually) and hearings at which the general 
public U given opporiunity to expresr views 
concerning vocational occupational, and ca- 
reer education, - 
□Evaluating at the State ami local school le%'ei 
the effectiveness and accomplishments ^of^oc^ 
cupatii education programs in terms of the 
goals n d objectives, coniained in the State 
Plan f.*r attracting its |K5tential clientele, and 
serving their needs, 
□Kecomm ending such changes in programs, 
services and activities as may be warranted by 
the evaluations, 
□Publishing any special reports as may be 
deemed warranted, and a required annua] re- 
port of its evaluation findings and recom- 
mendations for change, and disseminating the 
_ report to the National Advsory Council on 
Vocational Education, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Slate Board, the State Commission, 
and appropriaie state and local agencies an4 
officials, as well as to interested organisations 
and individuals throughout the State, 
□Encouraging the State Board and Commission 
(nnd any other involved State agencies) to ac- 
cept and implement as much as possible of 
the Coiincirs recommendations, 
□Advocating— either ^ independently or jointly 
with the State Board, the State Commission, 
and any other involved State agencies and 
organisations— needed changes in legislation, 
^ funding, etc.. affecting occupational education 
before relevant State officials, the State legisla* 
ture, the governor, etc. 
In carrying out these responsibilities, even prior 
to the passage of the 1972 Amendments which 
mandated the establishment of the Slate Com^ 
missions for the first time, the State Councils 
found that they conld not "advise, evaluate and 
recommend" on ma tiers dealing with occupa- 
tional education without becoming involved in 
the totality of elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary education, including counseling and 
guidance. Furthermore, the Councils found that 
in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
educational system of their. States--with partic- 
ulnr reference to occupatfbnal education— they 
had to be concerned with what happened to 
students who left school, graduates as well as 
dropouts. This concern inevitably led to in* 



%'olvement in educationai and training programs 
dealing with adult remedial education and job= 
training progranis funded under such other 
Federal laws as the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and the Vocational Rehabilitatipn Act. Addi- 
tionally, the Councils had become concerned 
WMth and involved in work-study programs, non* 
profit and for-^profit private training schools, 
employer and union sponsored pri^ the- job train- 
ing programs, and apprenticeship _and licensing 
practices. That Congress' had antrcipated such 
overall involvement of ihe Councils may be 
seeen in the statement of purpose of the 1068 
^ Act in Title I, Section lOi: . 

It irthe purpose of this title to authorize Federal 
grants to States to assist them to maintain, ex- 
tend, and improve existing programs of voca- 
tional education^ to de%^elQp new r programs of 
vocational education, and to provide part-time 
employment for youths who need; the earnings 
from such employment to continue their voca- 
lional training on a full-lime basis, so that per- 
sons of air ages in all communities of the State— 
those in high school, those who have completed 
or discontinued their formal education and are 
preparing to enter the labor market, those who 
have already entered the labor marke^ but need 
to upgrade'ttieir skills or learn new ones, ihosa, 
Willi special educational handicaps, and those 
in postsecondary schools— will have ready access 
ib vocational training or retraining which is of 
high quality, which is realistic in the light of 
actual or anticipated opporiunities for gainful 
employment, and which is suited to their n^eds, 
interests, and ability to benefit from such 
training. 

As broad as is the above statement in terms of 
ihe parameters of vocational education, the 1972 
Act (PL 92-318) went further. It requires that 
there shall be designated a State Commissioit" re- 
sponsible for planning the entire post-secondary 
occupational educational effort of the State, 
The plan is to also include "the development 
of a long-range sirategy for infusing occupa- 
tional education (including general orienta* 
lion, counseling and guidance, and placement 
either in a job or in postsecondary occupational 
programs) into elementary and second^ 
schools on an equal footing with traditional 
aciifJemic education, to the end that every child 
who leaves secondary school is prepared either 
to enter procluciive employment or to undertake, 
additional education at the postsecondary level, 

2 



■ /'but wh being forced prematurely to make 
;^ ?^h irrevocable, commi to a particiilar edu» 
; cational or occupational choice," (Section 1056 

"■(bXl)p)) 

This new law §oes on to state that each State 

V. Adyisory Council on Vocational Education: 

>■ ' ^ ' ' ' ■ ■ - . - . ^ ■ ^ 
": Is to be provided the data utilized by the Coni' 

' mission in the development of its procedures to 

insure continuous planning and evaluation 

(Section 1056(b)(1)(D)); ^ : • 

iMust have a reasonable Opportunity to review 

and make recommendations concerning the de- 

pign, establishment and conduct of occupatibnal' 

education programs (including, occupational 

placement and methods, of providihg foUowup^ 

services and career counseling and guidance for 

- persons of all ages) at theLelementary, second- 
ary, post-secondary, teacher^ and administrator 
preparation levels fornvhich the Commission is 

^ requesting federal grants; and that such op 

■ portunity was in fact provided the State Coun- 
cil as indicated by a Council certification to ac- 

'r company each /grant requested from the U.S. 
Office of Education by the^Commission (Sec- 

f tions 1057 and 1058): 
' Will have the same responsibilities with respect 
to the Commission, and the agency responsible 
. for administering the State Plan^ as it has with 
the State Board of Vocational Education^ under 
Ft" 90--576: i.e., advise on the development of 
the State Plan, advise on policy matters arising 

, ' in the administration of the State Plan, evaluate 
effectiveness and accomplishments, of the- occu- 
pational education programs within the StSte, 

- hold public meetings, recommend any appropri- 
ate changes, and publish annual reports of find* 
ings and recommendations for . change (Section 
1055(a)(1). ..- „ 

" DUPLICATION OF PROGRAMS 

Two specific examples of the additional re- 
sponsibilities given to the State Advisory Coun- 
cils by the 1972 Act are in .order at this point. 
Section 1001(a)(5) requires that the new State 
CommissipY'^ State Plan _ . 

^ *'set forth a statement analyzing the duplications 
r^v of' post-secbndary educational programs and 
\ make recomtnendations for the coordination of 
such programs in order to eliminate unnecessary 
or excessive duplications/' , . . 

' While a 'number of State Councils have ex- 
pressed general concern about this^matter of 

* duplication of programs^ the 1&72 law has^ the 
effect of giving the State Councils^ the specific 
responsibility for working with their State Com- 
missions in studying, and recom'mending elimj- 

' nation of unnecessary or excessive duplications . 



oroccupational education prpgrams within their 
States, it is interesting to note that the 1968 law 
(PL 9b--576) sped fically charges the Natiohal 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education to 
advise' the XJ.S. Gommissioner of Education con- 
cerning duplication of occupational education 
programs' in various geographic areas of the 
U.S. Other parallel and Jntegrative, advisory and' 
evaluative responsibilities of the National and 
the State Advisory Councils vis*a-vis the U.S* 
Office of Education and State Boards, ' State . 
Commissions and State Departments of Educa- 
tion are discussed throughout this Resource 
Book. , 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Another specific example of additional re- 
sponsibility for the State Adyrsory' Councils is 
related to the role and utilization of private, 
for-profit trade schools by public educators 
within a State. The 1968 law, in Title I, Part B, 
Sec. 122(a)(7), permits use of federal funds* in 
accordance with State Plans for! 

"provisioh of vocational training through ar- 
rangements with private vocational training - 
institutions where such private institutions can 
make a significant contribution to attaining the 
objectives of the State Plan,; and can provide 
substantially equivalent training at lesser costi 
or can provide equipment or services not avail- 
able in public institutions.'' (emphasis added) 

The 1972 law, in Section 1057(b) spells oiit the 
use of private trade schools in even more de- 
tain \ ' - 

"Programs authorii^ed/by this part may be car- 
ried out through ^ntractual arrangements with 
private organizations and institutions' organized 
for profit where such arrangements can make a 
contribution to achieving the purposes of this 
^part by providing substantially equivalent .edu- 
cation, training or services more readily or more 
economically, or by preventing needless dupli- 
cation of expensive physical plant or equipment, 
or by providing ntfteded education or training 
of the types authorized by this part which would 
not otherwise be available,'' (emphasis added) 

The new law in Section 1056(b)(1)(B), also 
requires that the State Commission* in its State 
Plan, give: . 

"through consideration of. the most effective 
meaitsjof utilizing all existing institijtions within 
the State capable of providing the kinds of 
' progrdms assisted under this part, including 
(but riot J limited to) both, private and public 
community 'and, junior colleges, area vocational- 



schoolsr accredited priyatc proprietary institu» 
tions, tecFriitakajn^titutes, manpower skill cen- 
ters, b/anch instlTutions of State colleges or 
linivepities, and public ^nd private colleges 
and universities" (emphasis added) 
^ Here» again i wa have clear indication that Con- 
gress is serious in its concern that public edu- 
cators^and the State Advisory Councils are\not 
ro ignore private vocational and technical schools 
in their plans for provfding occupational educa- 
tloni and that the State Plan must reflect such 
consideration. 

Actually, the 1972 Act recognizes what nia^^ 
State Advisory Councils on Vocational Edrfca- 
tion had already learned; to wit, occupational 
education' today is embraced by all types of 
education and eddcational institutions at all 
levels of c^ur nation's school system. However, 
until this Act was passed, the State Advisory 
councils^ere functioning only within the con- 
text of ,tlie jurisdiction of the State Board of 
Vocational Education and its State Plar). The 
provisions of the new Act (PL 92-318) now 
expand the responsibilities of the State Advisory 
Goimcils on Vocational Education so as to be 
concerned with the planning and administerr 
ing of all educational and training programs 
concerned with occupational education, as 
broadly defined by the Act. Recognizing this" 
additional responslbilityp PL 92-31S stipulates 
that the U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
make f unds available to the State Commission: . 

"To strengthen the State Advisory Council on 
Vocationai Education in order that it may 
effectively carry out tlie additionil functions 
imposed by this part/* 

(Part B, Occupational Education Programs, 

Section 1056(a)(1)) 

INDEPENDENT STATUS . 

This provision of funds to the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education, first made 
under the 1968 Act, has and continues to make 
it pbssible for each State Council, composed of 
interested knowledgeable and concerned repre- 
sentatives of the general public, to function as 
an independent and unbiased body in/the serv- 
ice of the State Board of EducationJthe. State 
Commission, and the State Department of Edu* 
cation in particular, as well as for all the other 
State educational training and manpower de- 
velopment agencies, orgariizations and officials, 
-rrncluding the gov^rrior and the legislature. 
Since members of a State Council receive pay- 



ment only for subsistence, travel allowances and 
compensation while serving on the business of 
the Council in accordance with State lawi and 
regulations, the monies niade available to the 
.Councils by Congress have been utilized almost 
entirely for the employment of professional and 
administrative staffs retainers for consultants to 
assist the Councils in their* studies; analyses, 
findings and recommendations; holding public 
hearings, etc., as stated both explicitly and im- 
plicitly in PL 90^576. 
The value of and need for an inde^nderit, 
^unbiased, concerned, and knowledpgable repre- 
sfe^ative citizens group to serve as an advisory/ 
evaluative and recommendatory body to pr^ 
fesssionai educators and the governmental 
agency(ies) responsible for educational policy 
and administration has long been a basic tenet 
of the American way of life. Confess recognized 
this in 1963 in calling for the establishment' of 
State Advisory Cbuneili on Vocational Educa- 
tion in the language of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 (PL 88-210). But it was not 
until 1968 that Congress both mandated the 
tablishmerit of the Councils, and provided funds* 
to assure ;^ their independent operation. This 
was and still is, an unprecedented and unique 
action on the part of Congress wlth^respect to 
federal grants to States. 

, Many states have provided their State Advisory 
Councils on Vo<^tional Education with, addi- 
tional bases of authority for their operation in 
jthe enabling legislation or executive orders 
iwhich formally established their CounciL Some 
states also assigned additional ad visofy responsi- 
bilities to their Council, and require the State 
Boards of Education to accord even greater rec- 
ognition to the recommendations of the Coun- 
cils than called for by the federal laws. However, 
. while State Boards and State Commissions must 
consult with the State Councils In formulating 
their State^fPlan, and give consideration, to the 
Councirs findings, evaluations and recommen- 
dations for change, neither the federal or State 
laws require that the State Boards and Commis- 
sions accept or accede to the recommendations 
of their Councils, Nevertheless, some states, and 
the U.S, Office of Education, require the State 
Boards to reply in writing to the Councils as 
to the consideration they have given and what 
action, if any, they intend to take with respect 
to each Council recommendation, .The U*S* Of- 



Rce of Educatidn alio requires that a copy of 
/this reply ba included with the Stats Plan sub- 
mitted for federal funding each year. This srfme 
requirement will undoubtedly be applied to the 
recommendations of the. Council to the State 
Commisiioni, not onl^' for the State Plan, but 
al^ for any special grants requested^ as required 
by the 1972 Education Act Amendments. 

NON^ADVERSARY ' / 

The independent status of the State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education, plus the re» 
quirement that State Boards (and the State 
Commlssiohs) cannot treat recommendations . of 
the Councils in a cavalier fashioni has been in= 
terpreted by some State educational officials as 
placing them In an "adversary*- rela^tjonship to 
the"* Councils. This interpretation is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Intent of Congress. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that the State 
Advisory Councils are advisory in both name 
and fact to the State Boards and Commissions. 
The value and effectiveness of the Councils 
stems from bringing to the attention of the 
State agencies they serve the unmet needs and 

^Ainresolyed issues of ^ pccupational education 
within their States, and the extent to which the 
educational- establishment is doing well what it 
claims It is doing. This obviously must be a ccn 
operative venture between policy planners* ad= 
rnlnlstrators and the Advisory CounciL Differ- 
ence of opinion* which will Inevitably occur, 
must not be allowed to deteriorate into acrl= 

'^monious controversy. Aware that this can and 
has happened. Congress charged the State ^m- 
missions in PL 92^318, Section 1056(b)(i)(C) ^ 
to develop 

"an administrative procedure which provides 
reasonable promise for resolving differences be-/ 
t\veen vocational educators, community and 
junior college educators, college and university 
^educators, elementary and secondary educato'fs, 
and other interested groups with respect to the 
admlnlstratfon of the program," 

^^SUADE 

Eipericnce of those State Advisory Councils 
which have been effective In carrying out their 
rewonsibilities has demonstrated that when 
their recommendations are well documented . 
and supported by concerned segments of the 
general, public* the responsible State agencies 
and officials are much more amenable to change 



than when little more than intuitive ration* 
alizations are presented. Futthemore, if the dif- 
ferences of opinion are based on interpretation 
of data, even limilar data, the Advisory Councils j 
have found the State officials willing to enga^^ 
in joint research efforts to resolve these di^w- 
ences. What we are saying here in effect, is^mat 
,^he State Advisory. Councils have an' additional 
responsibilUy— not silled out in the autMriiing 
. legislation— to persuade the State Boards, Com- 
missions and State Departments to aC^Ieast seri- 
ously consider, if not accept, the^4dvlce and 
recommendations developed by the6puncils» 

ADVOCATE ' / 

A further responsibility ^the State Advisory 

. Councils with respect to their findings and rec- 
ommendations, althougIy4iot spelled out in the 
law, deals wit^, advocam. The most effective ad— 7 
vdcacy will occur Wnen the State Advisory 
Councils join with ^he State Boards and State 
Commissipri as partners in supporting and press- 
ing for agreed upon, necessary change in educa^ 
tlonal program^^ priorities, legiilation, funding, 
etc., etc. Indjipendent . advocacyHby the 'State 
Councils. maj only confuse rather than enlighten 
the iegislaii:fre, the governor and the public as to 
needed changes. While such independent/ action 
should pever be shunned when considered ab- 

^ solutel^ necessary, the overriding concern must 
alwayj be the extent to which the State Advisory 
.Cou.ucils on Vocational Education help bring 
abc/ut needed changes in the schbols to M$ute 
ihk best possible occupational and career edu- 
ration for aU.ybuth and adults. It is this which 

/determines the effectiveness and value of the 
/ State Councils, and In the final analysis, is the 
mission and thp.^ responsibility of the State Coun- 
ells. ^ 



LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 

But what might happen if, for some reason, a 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion does not discharge its substantive and pro- 
cedural responsibilities properly and- effec- 
tively? One result, of cours^y ' could well be a 
highly unsatisfactory system of occupational ed- 
ucation in the State. Another is the discharge 
of members of the Council sunder cloud; a third 
posssible result Is that a concerned citizen's or- 
ganization might bring the Council, its niembers 



and staff, into a St^te and/or Federal court on 
. charges of malfeasance and, nonfeasance in 
public office. While such a charge is highly uh- 
likelyp it is not putside the realm of possibility 
if die U.S. Office of Education %vere to refuse 
\ j requested occupational education funds to a 
i Slate because the State Advisory Council has 
I not functioned . according to its legal require- 
= j merits. Any such action will embarass each mem- 
i ber of the Council. Thus, accepting appoint^ 



mem to serve on the State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education is as much a commitment 
to the cause of occupational education as it is a 
legal respQnsibility to the State, its citizens and 
its educational system. 

One example of such commitmentj typical of 
many State Advisory Councili, is demonstrated 
in the Summary of Activities report of a State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, re- 
produced as Appendix A. 
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Section II 



Formal and Informal Relationships 
with Varioits State and Local 
Agencies and Organizations 



INTRODUCTION 

While tha State 'Advisory Councils .on Voca- 
tional . Education . are independent and autano- 
mous agenclesi they are but one of the number 
of other such orgahizations involved U"ith policy 
development, administration and proylding ad- 
vice concerning education, training and man- 
poW' development within a particular state, 
Th(.' are so many such organizations in most 
states that a number of observers have consid- 
ered the feasibility of establishing a super- 
agency to coordinate their efforts and programs 
in order to prevent duplication and 'waste of 
time and money. But even when such a super- 
agency has been established, little success has 
been achieved in terms of coordination and co- 
operation. An appropriate analogy is ^passing a 
= law mandating alt marriages to be happy ones! 
Interestingly enough, one State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education spotlighted 
the problem of this plethora of educational arid 
manpower developTnent organizations in its 
state to the extent that a law was passed chang- 
ing the Coiincirs name to the "State Advisory 
Council for Man|Mwer Training and Career Ed- 
ucation/* Even without this change of name, 
many State Advisory Councils on Vocational Ed- 
ucation have* through both formal and informal 



relaEionships, had a considerable impact on the 
operadohs of a number of State agencies other 
than the State Board and Department of Educa- 
tion., ; 

STATISTICAL DATA , ' 

The development of effective formal and in- 
formal working relationships by a State Advisory 
Council with other agencies, organizations and 
interest groups concerned^'^lth and involved in 
various facets of manpower development within 
a State has but one goal«-to assure the formula- 
tion of rational* statewide occupadonal educa- 
tion and training policies and programs ap- 
propriately woven into the entire fabric of our 
complex, pluralistic society and its total educa- 
tional system. In pursuit, of this goal the State 
Councils have been able to simplify several ma-, 
jor problems arising from their legally estab^ 
Hshed responsibilities, as well as to strengthen 
their operations. For example, most State 
Councils no longer attempt tot^generate their 
own statistical data— they have found mpre than 
enough is available from other agencies and 
organizations iii the State, thus freeing them- 
selves to concentrate on the analysis, synthesis 
and interpretation of the data. It is not un- 
corrimon for other State agencies and organiza- 



lions to cpnduct reiearch to develop data 
rcqiiested by a Sfate Advisory CounclL As a mat- 
Her of fact, the /Councils have found this to be 
an effective strategy for securing support for 
their findings' and recommendadons frpm those 
agencies, ot^niHatiom, and citizen groups which 
have provided data and been involved in the 
dehlberaiibns of the.Counciii 

I . ^ 

NEWSBULLETIN V , 

Some of the specific^strategfe^ and tanics for 
achieving effective cooperative relationships 
with /other organizattbns, etCM within a State are 
diiicussed below: It h interesting to note that as 
the Councils developed these relationships, they 
early recognized '\t he need for publishing a reg- 
ular news bulletin to inform these diverse, al- 
/beit interrelated, agencies and orpnizations of 
/ the work of the Councils, problems being en- 
countered, need for certain types of informa- 
iiion, fiiidings, meeting and hearing schedulet 
and agendas, etc* This news bulletin serves n& 
narably as a means for coordinating the work 
\ of the Council with all other interested groups/ 
^^he importance of this publication cannot- be 
overemphasized and deserves the attention of 
professional ass!stance--not so much for format 
and appearance as for content and presentation. 
iCare must be taken, of course, not to make .the_ 
neWsbulletin such a major activity of the Coun- 
cil staff as to interfere with its basic mission. 

WITH STATE AGENCrES, 
ORGANiZATtONS AND OFFICIALS 

State Agenctas and Organliitlons 

COORDINATION AND COOPERATION^ 

The magnitude of the challenge of coordina- 
tion and cooperation is discernted from just a 
partial listing of the agencies, organizations, etc;, 
involved with education, training and. man- 
power development: ^ 

The State Employrfient Service 
The State Departnient (or agency) for Eco- 
nomic Development ' 
The State Department of Welfare 
The State Comprehensive Area Nfanpbwer Plan- 
ning System (CAMPS) ■ . 

State Department (or agency) for Human Re- 
sources Development 



Research orgariizations in the field of education 
and mimj^ower development and utilization'-^ 
privnte non-profit, private for-profit, university 
sponsored, and state or federally fyndid (such 
as the Research Coordinating Unilis and rcg* 
lonal educational laboratories 
Minority group organizations 
State Chamber o^, Commerce and other state* 
wide business and industry organ izat fans 
State labor organizations. 

State School Board, Administriitors and Teach- 
ers Assuciatians 

State agencies concerned with^ licensing of prii- 
vate schools and licensing of various typef, of 
craftsmen (plumbers, barbers, electricians, etc.) 
State Boards and Commissions responsible fo^ 
policy development for various facets ol the ed- 
ucational system; kg.i colleges and univeriitieii, 
junior ^nd community colleges, vocational edu-^ 
cation, prisoner rehabilitation, education and 
training of the physically and mentally handi* ^ 
capped, . etc, an^ the adminiitrative agencies 
and advisory committeei far these programs 
Stiadent organizations such as Vocational Indus- 
trial Clubs of America, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, etc. . 

: ^The special interests, the programs and the 
policies of eacTi:7-and every-dne of these sfate 
agencies (incliidln^ their advisory committees),, 
as well as th^'biisiness, industry; labor, minority: 
group and other 'organfzattons concerned with 
education and training, rhust be considered as 
*'input" into the dellberaiions of the State Ad*^ 
yisory Council^ on Vocational Education. 

SWE COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 

Aware of thii need, Congress included in the 
1968 Act (PL 90-576) the requirement that the 
membership of the State Councils is to consist of 
persons familiar with, to represent, or to be rep- 
resentative of a diversity interests, as follows: 
State industriai and economic development 
agencies . ' 

Se^idary and post-secondary schools, and in- 
stitutions of higher education and adult educa- 
tion offeVing programs of .vocational or tech- 
nical education and training 
Local educational agencies and school boards 
Manpower and vocational education agencies 
in the State, including a person or persons from 



the Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning 
System of the State 

Sdtooi systains with large concentrauons of 
v'academicaUyp socially* economicany and cultur* 
ally dfisadvantaged students 
Special educational needs of physicany or men- 
tally handicapped persons 

The genera! public, knowledgeable about the 
poor and. disadvantaged 

Familiar with the \ vocational needs and thfc 
problems of management and labor in the State 

To meet these membership requirements^ the' 
State governors (or in those few states where 
the State B6a.rcl of Education is electeflp the 
State Boards) have appointed to the State "Ad- 
visory Councils on Vocational Education as few. 
as island as many as .34 persons. It should be 
noted chat the federal law does not specify the 

' pumber of people to he op|K)inted to the Coun^ 
cils. ThuSp if the Governor (or the elected State 
Board) finds that an important segment of the 
State'^s economy Or population, or an important 

. intercsit qroup is not represented on the Councili 
additional members can be appointed to assure 
representation.^ , * 

REPRESENTATION OI7 INTEREST GROUPS 

In some States* strategies other than expand 
sion of Council membership have been utilized 
by Councils to assure, representation and coopera- 
tion. of, and with various groups. Among these 
strategies are: / . \ 

Including re presenta fives of other groups as ' 
members of special Council committees and sub- 
committees 

Utilising representatives^ of other groups as re» 
source people and having them participate, by 
invitationr in Council meetingo 

Appointing special committees and ^ sub* 
committees of members representing other 
groups* under the chairmanship of a' Council 
member ^ 

J Airanging for one or more Council members to 
attend meetings of these groups* or be ap 
pdinted as members of the groups 1 

" As a result of such action, and by the very 
nature of the Council membership itselfi a high 
degree of cooperation and coordination of in- 
terests* concerns and^ exchange of information 



has occurred belweeri the State Advisory Coun- 
cils on Vocational .Education and most* if not 
all, other State agencies, public and private 
groups, etc** involved in education, training and 
manpower development, within the State. ^ This 
broadly based representation of interests has 
strengthened the Councils immeasurably In the 
service of the occupational education needs of 
the youth and adults of the State* and of course, 
in their working relationships with the State 
Boards and Departments of Education, the leg- 
islature, etc. , . 

As an example of how one Council has met 
tile proBlem of inadequate representation of 

^ business* industry and labor interests In lis 
membership and deliberations** a special Indus- 
try and Labor Committee was formed under the 
chairmanship and vice-chairmamhip of two of 
the Council members representing management 
and labor interests. Membership this com- 
mittee is representative of major sta'te trade as- 
sociations, labor organizations* the Staj^e, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the state group affiliated 
wiih the National Association of Manufacturers* 

/ Another special interest groupjj ijiually inade- 
quately represented in the State Advisory^Coun- 
cife, has been the junior and community col- 
leges, and some Councils hav^ established , a 
Committee on Junior and Community Colleges 
and Technical Institutes. Interestingly enough, 
the 1972 Act (PL 92-318) requires each State 
Commission to establish an Advisory Council on 
Community Colleges (Section 1001(a)(b)(A)). 
Some thought has been given to the possibility 
that the State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education should be designated tq serve also as 
the Advisory Council on Community Colleges. 
Such action would be errpneous on three 
^counts: ■ ' i ■ , 

Vhe State Advisory Councils on Vocational Ed- 
ucation are concerned with the totality of oc- 
cupational education* including tL^ community 
co|lege programs. 

^ The- Community College Advisory Cotincils are 
not independent agencies. For example* they do 
not receive independent funding and cannot 
hold, hearings ai they consider necessary. They 
may only "conduct such hearings as the State 
Commission sjnsLj deem advisable" (Section 
1001(a)(b)(A)), Nvhereas the . State Vocational 



Advisory Coundls may hold hearings as the 
Councils themselves deem adviiable* 
Sinoe the members of the Vbcational Advisory 
GpuncIIs are serving on a volunteer basis, taking 
time out of their business and professional re- 
sponsibilities, it would be unfair to ask them to 
take on the duties of still another entire ad- 
visory body in addition to their other public 
service activities. ' 

There is general agreement that it would be 
pre|erabl€ Jor the State Advisory Council on Vo- 
.caitqnal Education to adopt one of the other 
iiirategies preserited above for assuring coordi- 
nation and cooperation withi and input hpm 
and to the State Advisory Council on, Gommun^ 
ity Colleges. . 
- ' ' ■ ■ 

CONSOJLIpATING DATA ; 

Multiple^ service and crosWepreseniation of 
members on several committees does not neceS' 
sarily guarantee cpordination, cwperationi 
rnaaningful exchange and utilization of infor^ 
niation. To achieve such results requires plan* 
ning and organization. One State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education submitted ^an eK- 
cellent,^exainple^ of such planning^ Ins^uctions 
have' been provided Its members pointing o^^ 
that as important as it is to obtain statistical 
data, it is even more important to gain insights 
and judgements concerning the meanlngfulneis 
of this data from the "professionals and the^ 
people who Use and interpret the data. Fre- 
quently^ data from several sources concerning 
a particular issue or problem may be contra- 
dictory. ' ' 

Council members must not only guard 
against accepting self-serving data and interpre- 
tations from one particular sourcei but must 
tonstaritly keep in mind that all Information 
being fed into the Councirs deliberations must 
be consolidated and rationalized by the Council 
in, terms of'its own cohcerns and mission. As an^ 
illustration of this task^ the Advisory Council 
seeks information from: 

ThCri, Economic Development, AgenQ^, concern- 
ing anticipated builness and industrial growth 
and decline in various areas of the State. 

The Empldyment Service, concerning the kinds 
of jobs which will be available, and the humber 
of people needed to fill these jobs within the 
State In accordance with the eslimates and plans 
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of the Economic Development Agency. ' 
The State Chamber of Commerce, and various. 
, jndustry and labor organ izationSi as to the prac* 
ticaliiy of the Economic Development Agency 
and Employment Service forecasts and esti* 
mateSi as well as the skill 'levels of the jobs af» 
fected. . ^ " 

The State Department *of Educatioh, concerning 
plans for providing appropriate skill traihing at/ 
appropriate levels and institutions for a suffi- 
cient number of youth and adults so as to meet 
future, manpower,. demands; and to dlscpntinua 
training programs preparing people for skilli 
which will not be needed In the future* 

While the sbove illustration is quite sketchy, as 
welljai simplistic. It does indicate how differerit 
kinds of information from various sources must 
^ be consolidated bit by bit until a total picture 
as to ihe needs* problems, and programs of oc- 
cupational education can be presented for the 
Sta te. To develops £ his picture as clearly as pos- 
sible IS the' reason close, cooperative relation^ 
ships with other State agencies and groups have 
been developed by the State. Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education. 

^-§TATE,COMMISSION " ' V 

In this context, a major concern of the State" 
Councils will be the devtelopment of cooperative 
and interdependent relailoriships with the new 
State^ Commissions to be /■appointed under the 
pr^sibns of th^ 1972 Act (PL 9^318). . This/ 
problem would be expected in any situation 
where a new prganization is le^lly establlstjed ^ 
and worklng/rejationships mandated with nthe 
State Advisory Councils. Additional special 

. probleftiSi however, may arise because of the 
nature and/responsibili ties of the State Com- 
missionr^Jti the first place, membership of the 

/Commission will closely parallel ^ that of the 
^_^t€te Advisory Councils; According to PL 92- 
318, Section I'^ -'^'J^), the State Gomifnission is- 
to be , , 

''broadly and equ»fi\bly representative ' of the / 
general public p**hUc and private non-profit 
and proprietary ifistitutlons.^ of post-secondary; 
education Irj/ the State ihcluding community 
colleges* junior colleges, pbst-secondary schoolsi 
area vbcational schools, technical institutes, four 
year Iristitutibris of higher - education " and ; 
' branches thereof." 
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Since many State 'Advisory Councils now meet 
! these membership representation requirements, 
or could do so^ith the addition of a few more 
members; jealousies as to prerogatives; jurisdic- 
tions and status oT Jthe two groups might de- 
velop. \ 
■ Furthermore, the Statgi Commissions are em- 
powered, in Section 1202(b) to establish , 

**CDmmittees or task forces not necessarily con- 
sisting of Commission meniberSi and iitilize^ 
existing agencies, or organizations, / to make 
studies, conduct surveys, submit recommendav 
tions, or otherw'ise contribute the best available 
expertise from . the institutions, interest groups, 
and segments of the society most cpncerhed with 
a particular ns|^€ci of the Commission's work/' 

Whether or not a State Commission will estab- 
lish these committees and /or task forces which 
might well duplicate the work and services of a. 
State Advisory Counciir and for which the 
Council is alJo legally responslblei will depend 
to a large extent on the leadership exercised by = 
the State Advisory Council. S^ome State Councils* 
have already su^gesc|d ta^ th'filr State Governors 
the advisability of apj^oln ting several Advisory 
Council members to the Commission in order to 
assure full utilization of the Councirs work. In 
addition* some State Councils are, preparing 
special presentatiohs to be made , to their Com* 
missions concerning the assistance they afe pre- 
pared to offer In the same manner the Councils, 
have ahd are/ serving the State Boards. This, 
cifspite the fact that the State Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education stand brtv solid legal 
grounds as4tated in the 1972 Act: 

In Section 1055(a)(1) " 

"The ^State ^AdvlsSry Council on yocationai / 
Education will be charged with the same re^ 
sponsibilities with resj^ect to the programs au- 
.thorized under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963." " 

In Section 1056 there are several direct and in- 
direct references to the it\voIve.ment of the State 
'Advisory Councils oji Vocational Education, In-, 
eluding ■ 'active, participation'* in the planning 
activities of the State Commission. Also to 6e 
involved in "active participation" are a number 
of special interest groups within the State, as^ 
well as governmental agencies concerned wjthr 
afid/or Involved In occupational education and 
which are either already represented on, and/or 
cooperating with the State Advisory Councils. 



pin Section 10S8(a) there is the provision, that 

\ before making any program grant to the State 
Commission, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall receive ''ah assurance satisfactory to 
him that the planning requirements of Section 
1056 have been met, and from the. State ad- 

^ minisirative agency assurances satistactory to 
him that— "(1) the State Advisory. Council on 
Vocational Education has had a reasonable op- 
portunity to review and make recommendations 
concerning the design of the programs for 
which the grant is requested." (Note* It is an- 
ticipated that the U,S, Office of Education will 
require* In Its Rules and Regulations, a signed 
statejnient from the State Advisory Council on 

s Vocational Education to satisfy the above "as- 

. surance" clauses), 

In amending the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
PL 92--S18 adds a new subsection (c) to Section 
104 of the 1966 Act (under Part B, Title X, 
dealing with State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tlorial Education) which mandates the U.S* 
Cbm miss loner of Education to "assure that ade-^ 
cpiafe funds are made available to such Councils 
from funds appropriated to carry out Part B of 
that Title (without regard to. whether such 
funds have been allotted#-to States)" to enable 
the State .^Councils to fQfixtion, Particulap at-, 
teniion should be given to this parenthetical 
phrase in this new subsectfon because, in assur- 
Ing funds for the State. ^Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education 'even if no funds are 
oiherwise allotted to the Statei, Jt establishes 
beyond a shadow of doubt*'Congressional intent 
ai to the significant role assigtied them irj higher 
education as ^well as in vocatidnali elementaiy 
and secondary educatipn. 

Despite the clear legislative language requir- 
ing State Boards and. State Commisiions to uti- 
lize the services of the Councils, and the duty of 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education to refuse 
funds to States which have not adhered to pro- 
■ cedural requirements for such, utilization, sub- , 
.s tan tiye- cooperation and coordination colild 
si^r be lacking. There Is np law which can; 
force independent:: organiiatlons to cooperate 
withAeach other. Cooperation and coordination 
among equals will oc^ijr only when the leader- 
ship of these organlzatiiSns respect each other 
and the.' contribution each' can make to the 
other in meeting common goals and obj'^ectives. . 

1 ■ ' ■ .11 



WKUe the U.S, OfFicc of Educntion has not 
yet published Rules and Regiilations concern- 
ing the State Comniissiqns as authorized in the 
1972 Education Afnendments Act; an interesting 
analysis has beeen prepared by the Arkansas 
State Advisory Council, Excerpts are contained 
in Appendix B, 

Since the State Advisory Councils have the 
advantage of several years of experience in 
studying and analyzing the occupational educa- 
tion needs; of their States, and the further ad- 
vantage of having oj^rHiting funds, salaried pro- 
fessional, clerical nnd consultant staff* they can 
present a most efFertive case to the State Com- 
missions for not appointing new advisory com- 
mittees and task forces whicli would duplicate 
the efforts of the State Councils. Such prolifera* 
lion of committees will be a disservice^ to in- 
terested and concerned cfti^ens who have but 
limited time to nfford for volunteer public serv- 
ice, and ^would soonMend to overlapping and 
resultant confusion as to responsibiliiies, devel- 
opment of vested interests* .jurisdiction*al dis- 

• putesp, frustratipn on the part of committee' 
members, imjK)tence on lue part of the com- 

' mitiees.' and eventual loss of interest. It is no 
secret that some professionals arid bureaucrats 
have a distaste for working %vjth citizen advisory 
committees, and would like to help'such com- 
mittees become !nij)otent. Proliferation of com- 
mittees with dverlaf>ping responsibilities is a 
favorite strategy* for achieving this end! 

REASONABLE OPPORTUNITY 

A number of State Advisory Coundls par- 
ticipating in the preparation of this Resource . 
Book ha%'e been quite emphatic on this point. 
They have also expressed strong concern . as to 
whether the.State Commissions will, in fact, pro-- 
vide them ■ the legally required "reasonable op- 
portunity" to re.view^. study, analyze, and make 
recomrtiendations concerning the State Plan and 
any pro^sed programs submitted for funding 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. They 
1 n t e r pre t'' 'r ea so n ab 1 e; ; o ppor t u n i ty " to d i sch arge 
their responsibilities as much more than a few 
weeks, and are^quite prepared to refiise-to cer^ 
tify any proposals which have not received their J 
careful seriitiny. They are correct 4n their con- 
cern in this matter* for the. State Couficils are 
s^ubjeci to state and federal court suits for nori- 
feasance arid malfeasance in pubfic service. Of 



nil the working relntionship problems which : 
must be resolved satisfactorily between the, [ 
/ State Councils on Vocational Education and the. / 
State Boards and State Commissions which they / 
serve, this one of "reasonable opportunity" f 
could well be the most difficult, ' / 

The most 'practical approach recommended hj 
the establishment of mutually agreed upon and//* 
atlhered to lime-tablesi for each major segment 
of the State Plan and any program proposals. 
IIS described in a later section of this Handbook,/ 
It has also been recommended that joint public 
hearings be conducted in order to both con- - 
serve tinie and to impose, as Uttle burden as 
possible on those members of the general public,, 
concerned State agencies, organizations, and in- ^ 
terest gioups desiring to testify at the hearlri^. 
They too, are entitled to a "reasonable opriof^ 
tuniiy" to, be heard, and to have an Impact on \ 
the plans and progran^s of occupationar educa-. 
tion presumably being designed to meet their / 
needs and for which they are paying taxes, / 

■ - ^ ' - ^ _ . ^ . ' j -^- ■ ■ 

Ooaupational Eduoitlon / 
Youth Groups / 

One of the most significant features of occupa- 

tional education in the public schpols^-/oL,our 

' nation is the number of nationajl student -orga- , 

nizaiions In the field ^sponsored jointly/ by voca^ 

tional educators and industry, business and ' 

labor ^executives.' Oreanized into statfe assocla- 

tions and local school chapters, ove^ 1,500,000 

students are involved annually In ^ variety of 

activities designed to enhance theirs interest In 

some pariicidar fcareer field and to develop as \ 

future leaders. A partial listing ^pf these organi* ;/ 

za tions indicates the ran^e of 43reer Interests in^^, 

volved: / ~= = . 

• ' ■ . ^ ^ ■■/ 

'Distributive Education Clubs of America 

Future Farmers of America / , V- 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of A^merica 

Fu ture Business Leaders of America ' ' 

Future Honiemakers of America ' s * 

Office Education Association of America A 

\ . , / "L 

'Recognizing the importaht .evaluation judg- 
ments which leaders of these student groups 
can contribute, several State Councils have ap* / 
pointed one or more state student group presi- 



: dents as full»fledged members of the Council. 
Jf^Going even further, the Delaware State Advisory 
^ VCowndl on Vocational EduGation prides itself 
Ji.bn having initiated a State law to provide finan- . 
}== cial support for vocational educntion youth or^ 
V Sanitations. The National Advisory Council on 
t^nyocatior^al Education also has a youth group 
J organiiation representative as one of its official 
; menibers. In addition, many members of the 
National Council and the State Councils regu- 
larly ^at tend meetings of national, state and local 
_chapt€rs of the youth groups. The cooperative 
. program of the Natiohal and the State Advisorv 
Councils in promoting and assisting occupa» 
/ *tional education youth organizations is^ de- 
scribed in another section of this Resource 
Book. . , 

The advantages to the State Councils in ar- 
ranging for involvement of occupational educa- 
tion student organization leaders in their 
- deliberations is so obvious as not to warrant 
further * discussion. Particularly so as arrange- 
ments are made for feedback to the Councils after 
the students leave school and thus provide mature 
judgments based on their own, and peer, career 
experiences^ in relatipn to their schooling. 

Stats Liglslitura and the Qqvernor 

It cdmes as no surprise to find State Councils 
and thefr members actively involved in advising 
arid persuading their governors, state Ifegfsla- 
k tors (and representatives in Congress) to adopt 
Cpuncii recommendations concerning the Im- ^ 
proyement of occupational ^education within 
their\ states. Council members, as recognized 
leaders .la their states, are appointed by either 
the Governor, or by elected State Boards of Ed- 
ucatipn.. Thus they have close relationships and 
"easy access to legislators and elected officials, 
' And, they are familiar with the legislative proc- 
ess andrhowicitizen^l^oups^carr^chieve Iqgisla- 
tive goals. As a matter of jfact, a number of7--- 
state legislators serve as members of State Ad- 
visory Councils; ^ 

'/ Many State Councils have made it a practice 
to, invite key state le^slators concerned with ^; 
education, , man power, industrial development, 
etc., as well as representatives of the governors' 
office tO; attend th^ir regular meetinp and 
public hearlnp. This "orientation" or .'indoc- 
trination" strategy has been credited with es- 



tablishing a sympathetic' and cooperative atti- 
tude on th^"}5art of the legislature when Council 
members testify in favor of desired legislatlbn. 

The considerable record/, of success of the 
Councils in obtaining recommehded legislation 
and hiriding for occupational education in many 
States has helped develop closer working rela* 
tionshlps with the State Boards and Depart^ 
mentf of Education. The State Councils, in sup- 
port of their State Boards, have br^nized letter 
writing canipaigns, and arranged.for additional 
support from other concerned State, agencies, 
. business associations, citizen p^oups and the 
news media in urging passage bf needed legisla- 
tion. \ 

ADVOCATE ^ 

The most effective advocacy, for achieving 
change, through either the legislature and/or the, 
governors office, will take place when the State 
Council; the State Board, the State Coramiision 
. and the State Department of Education join 
forces in agreed upon, needs of the State*s edu- 
cational system. If these severer organizations 
and agencies disagree among themseives, and 
attempt to persuade the governor or the legisla^ 
ture to support one as opposed to anotheri the 
odds are that no change will take place. Obvi- 
ously, however. If and when a State Advisory 
Council feels that compromise and accommo- 
dation will nots serve the beit interests of occu- 
patlonar education and manpower development 
within jhe State, every effort musVbe made to 
obtain support for its position and recom- 
mended action, regardless of any controversy 
which may ensue. 

WITH LGGAL COMMUNITY GROUPS 

Very s[:ibri% after the State Advisory Councils 
on Vocationar Education were established, many 
were T^poiiing^receipLioL invaluable Informa- 
tion and ccopijration from local scHooI^distriet 
and individual ,^chool volunteer citizen ^oups^ 
in particular fium local occupational education 
program advisory committees. Currently, a num- 
ber of State Councils are moving from informal 
relationships with these local ^committees to W 
.ganized formal relationships on a cdntinuirig 
basis, ' . ' 



Loeil School Occupational 
s EduQatloh Progrim Advisonf 
(Goopirating) Committees 

The use of voiunteer citizen advisory com* 
m it tees by local school systems nnd Schools for 
a variety of purposes , has been a hallmnrk of 
' public education in the U,S. since our nRrio'/i*s 
eariiest days. Such committees in the field of 
; ^dcaiional and technical education have re- 
ceived the greatest continuous utilization since 
^ the early part of the 20th century. So valuable 
have their services been to specific industry OC' 
cupationai educational and training programs 
in the schools that every state has mandated 
' their use by vocational and technical schools 
either through legislation or by rules of the 
State Board :pf Education. The regulations usu= 
ally require that every vocational and technical 
school occupational program receivnig state 
and/or federal funding must establish an ad- 
visory committee of members representing the 
business, industry, professional or occupatipnal 
area for which the program Is offering education 
and training. It is estimated that there currently 
exists over 10»006 such program committees, 
with more than 100*000 members. While not all 
these committees can be considered active at 
\ any particular moment in time, those which are" 
'\ or have been active have provided some or 
^'ffis?^^'^ all the 41 services to and for the leacheri 
students and schools as listed in Appendix 
^Two obvious conclusions can be drawn from , 
this impressive listing of cooperative volunteer 
involvement of Industry, business and profes- 
sional people in public education. The first Is 
tHat these committees are much more than "ad- 
visory"— they are really participating In and in- 
volved with schools^ teachers and students In 
occupational education. Secondly, any group of 
citizens as intimately involved In education as 
are these occupational education program ad- 
"rryi^ory (cooperating) committees— even though 
no fommittee may be providing all the services 
listed at any particular mom en t In time— will 
^^h a ve con s Ider a b I e kh o wllclgen n^i gfi is a nd j u d ge- 
ments which are germane to ^the deliberations 
of the State Advisory CDiincilL Since " the mem- 
bers of the State Councils are also volunteer 
citizens in the service of public educationp there 
/ is bound to be a mutuality of concerrii identity, 
and desire to develop cooperative -working re- 
lationships bn a formalized basis. There are sev- 



eral major problems, however, which have not^ 
yet been^resolved: 

□Whether or not an advisory (cooperating) com- 
mince will be utiliied effectively, or even ^re* 
quested to provide a particular service, depends 
efitirely on school instructors^ department 
heads, prrncipals, superintendents and boards 
of education. Thus, while a school may in all 
honesty report the existence of an occupational 
education program advisory committee, the 
commiltee may in reality be inactive, meeting' 
pro. forma only once a year In order to comply ' 
with minima! State Board of Education re- 
cjuiremehts. ' . 

QLittk% if anyj in-depth operational or direc- - 
tional guidance is provided by State Boards ^- 
and Departments of Education to these local 
committeesi nor is there any reat pressure ex- 
erted on local school administrators to enforce 
state regulations requiring the establishment 
and use of these committees* A number of 
State Advisory Councils have found as mainy 
as 50% of occupational education programs 
in their States not being served"^ by even a 
"paper committee". It should be noted that 
the absejice of a committee does not neces- 
sarily mean the instructor Is not informally . 
calling upon employers and their representa- 
tives for cooperative assistance. The benefits - 
of informal arrangements can be increased 
many-fold, however, by use of a committee 
of industry representatives. ' 

□There is no federal legislation nor regulation 
by the U.S.' Office of Education requiring estab- 
lishment of Jocal school advisory committees 
for occupational education.? \ 

□A locab program committee serving one school 
may never meet with a similar program com- 
mittee serving another school In the same 
school district, or in the schoor districts within 
n metrofjolitan area. 

To arrange formal relationships between the, 
loosely organized, numerous, and dispersed locar f 

'Atlvhfiry crommlUccs, as ^iich. arc not required by fed- 
urn I hiw or rules and regulations, The Rules and Regula- 
h'ciiis of the U.S. Office of Cducaiion (Par. 102=4 (e) (2) 
retjUirc thnt ''The - program of instriictlon shall be 
dcvelo|>ecl and condiictecl hi consuliiiitcin with employers 
mid oiher individuals or groups of individuals (sueh as 
locnl^ advisfiry conimittees) having skills In and substan^ 
live knowledge of the occupations or the occupational 
nchis fnchidecl In the itistrucifon/* ' ' 
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program occupational education advisory com= 
ihittees antl the State Adviiory Council on yoca- 
ttonal Education undet the above circumstmhces 
is indeed a formidable , task to which considigr- 
able timfc and effort must be devoted. "Despite 
thist most State Councils are making the effort 
because they recognize these local eommittees 
as a source of valuable* realistic* grass-roots in* 
formation: as to how welli if at all, occupational 
education is meeting the needs of students in 
their communitieSt and what these needs may 
be/ In addition, pf course, the local committees 
can serve as emissaries and partners of the State 
Councils in carrying out their responsibilities 
as well as their recommendations for action at 
the lo^al scKool level. ? 

COORDINATORS FOR INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION- COOPERATION 

It IS 'interesting to note that many State De- 
partments of Education are currently mounting 
intensive efforts to assist local school systems in 
appointing and more effectively utilizing local 
industry-education advisory committees. A few 
State pepartments are assigning staff* with the 
title. Coordinator for Industry^Education Coop- 
jrationi to conduct this activity on a full-time 
basis. The U,S. Office of Education has also ap 
pointed a full-time Coordinator for Industry, 
Labor and Educ^^lon to work with the State 
Coordinators, Partial federal reknbursement of 
the salaries of such State Coordinators, as well 
as ot local school system Industry-Education Co- 
ordinators is possible if included in the State 
Plan. That such staff Is needed— as a matter of 
fact, is absolutely necessary— has / been docu- 
mented by researchers in the field of volunteer 
industry involvement in education, and reedm- 
mended in a policy statement ot the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In addition, the 
National Association for Industry-Education 
Cooperation is undertaking an intensive orga- 
nizing campaign, to establish regional and locals 
industry*education cooperation councils to be 
supported financially , by iridustry and school 
people. Appendix D contains a bibliography of 
available = books and monographs dealing with 
industry-education cooperation and local indus- 
try advisory committees in occupational educa* 
tion. ' 

STATEWIDE SYSTEM - \ 
As State Councils explore ways and means to 



' develop an organized, two-way direct line of 
communication and cooperative action with the 
local committees* several strategies are being 

^ utilized: v 

* _ ■■ 

Some State Councils are asking tthe State Board 
and Department of Educatiorii the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other state industry and 
labor associations to jointly engage in an effort 
to organize advisory committtees for local school 
occupational education programs, and to pre- 
pare and distribute guidelines and promotional 
materials to local school occupational education 
program administrators, teachers and their ad- 
visory committees. 

Some State Council's have appointed a Com= 
mittee on Industry and Industrial Development 
and assigned it the task of forming regional sub- 
committees composed of representatives of local 
occupational education advisory committees. 
A number of State Councils have arranged to 
receive copies of local committee meeting ,min- 
utes and reports; and placed all members of 
these committees on their mailing list to receive 
all Council reports and publications. , 
Some State Councils, have asked major state 
tradej professional and labor organizations to' 
organize committee^ composed of members of 
local . advisory corfamitsees concerned~^^with oc-^ 
cupational education for a particular industry* 
As an eKample,..the State Printing Industry As- 
, sQciation is to Identify printers serving on local 
school printing advisory committees (manage-^ 
ment as well as labor representatives) and to . 
appoint several of these people to represent, all 
the school printings advisory commiit€€;s 
throughout the state. This committee si then to 
become a sub-commltttee of the Councirs Com- 
mittee on Industry anjd Industrial Development, 
Some State Coundlsj Jn^eoo^ratlon-^with-th 
Stale Boards and Departments of Education, are 
planning to promote a statewide system of in- 
dustry education advisory ^ (cooperating) .com- 
mittees along the follpwing lines: .4 
□Local school occupational education program 

advisory (cooperating) committee for each 

program in a scHtoL , 
□Departmental adyisory committee for each 

cluster of occupations, offered by the schooli 

including representatives for each program 

ro^oeratihg committee. ; , 

Ceni./al school adyisory committee for the en- 



* . tire schpoli including repreiantatives from 
each depaftmental committee. 
□General school system advisory committee for 
J thf entire school systemi including repreaen* 
I tatives from each school advisory committee. 
□Regional advisory committee for a group 
. "school systems within a geographic area of 
the State, composed of representatives from 
each school system advisory committee, and, 
In turn, represented on "the State Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education* 

While it is too soon to determine which of 
these strategies singly and in combination is the 
most effective, the important consideration is 
that the role of the local school ocGupational 
.advisory (cooperating) committee in the work 
^o£ the State Councils has been recognized, and, 
faction is beirig taken to Incorporate their knowl- 
edge and judgements ' into the deliberations of 
many State Councils, as well as the State Boards 
and Departments of Education. / 

EVALUATION ^ . J;^-. 

Probably one of the most important services 

, these local school occupational education ad- 
visory (cooperating) committees can provide 
the Councils Is their evaluation of the effective- 
ness of a particular school-^prc^am by program 

, —in meeting the needs of youth and adultSi 
business, industry and the community. The 
Rules and Regulations of the^U^Sl tiffice of Edu- 
cation (Par. 102.4(j)) Teqiiires that piograms 

^ of Instruction bf ^evaluated "periodically on the 
State level by the State Board, and the State 
Advisory Council and continuously on the local 
level with the results being used for , necessary 
change or improvement in the prop^ams . , 
To obtain such Individual ^program evaluations, 
based on as objective a basis as Is ^ possible from 
non-educators, an Evaluation Guidelirie Check- 
list was developed by one State Council for use 
by local program advisory (coopewtlng) com» 
mittees, and is being tested in several schools. 
It is reproduced as Appendix E for possible use 
by other local advisory committees. The tenta- 
tlve plan is to request local school systems to 
arrange for each school occupational program 
advisory (cooperatihg) committee to conduct Its 
evaluation using this checklist, consolidate the 
program evaluations for each schoolj and then 
prepare^an ' overall ^evaluation report for the 



school system, then for the regional areas, mrf 
finally for the state as a whole. This system, of 
course,/ is built around the organiiatiohal.strat<^ 
egies for Industry-educatidn cooperation as df^J 
cusseq.above. w / - v 

The Evaluation Guideline;' and VHie: last* - bf ' 
Activities and Services Provided^' by Local 
Industry- Education Advisory (Cooperating); 
Committees (Appendix C) could well jerve as 
tl^e basis for the Stale Councils, in coopjemtian ; 
with staff of the State Board, to provide much 
needed leadership, encouragement, and work- 
shop training programs to local school system- 
officials and Industry groups for developing efi- 
/ fective local school occupational education ad-^ 
visory committees. ' 

^APPRENTICESHIP CREDIT ^ ' ' \ 

One example of leadenhip which the State 
Councils might consider in cooperation with 
local school program advisory (cooperating): 
committees, is to persuade State and local O'aft 
union apprenticeship committees to recogniie . 
'vocational and technical education for a^edit 
toward journeyman status. Such recognition, in 
the opinion of many observers, would do more" 
for improving the "image" of vocational .rfuca^ 
tibn than almost any combination. of efforts now 
being applied. They point out that if students 
know "that their school training will mean ad- " 
vanced apprenticeship standlng^and / pay^ \ 
schooling Will be much more meaningful to 
fhem. Since labor and Jnduitry are represented 
on both the State Advisory Council and the 
local school program . advisory (cooperating) v 
committees, this project would be an ideal co- 
operative effort. . 

Some observers have predicted ' that if the - 
Slate Boards do not take forceful action to a^ 
sure the establishment and effective use of 
advisory (cooperating) committees for each 
federally funded occupational education school 
program. Congress jiiay mandate such action 
just as it did for the State Advisory Councils! 



Parint Advisory Cemmittiis far 
Title I Programs of the Elirnentaiy 
and Secondiiy Eduoition Act of 1SB5 

The ESEA of 1965 contains recommendatory , 
provisions for the establishment of Parent Ad* 
visory Committees to be utilized as advisor to 



school officials administering Title I programs 
^nd grojects. Title I deals with innovative pro* 
grainl designed to trn prove pubh'c education at 
the elementary levels for disadvantaged youth. 
In October, 1971, the U.S. Office of Education 
issued regulations re ^f/m fig the establishment 
and utilization of Parent Advisory Committees 
for the purposes of 

''developing, planning, operating and evaluating" 
Title I projects. Each PAC must be o^nized 
withj^Jnajoriiy of the membership (plus 1) 

"\conlposed of parents of the disadvantaged 
children included in the project, Since there are 

, some 16,000 school districts receiving Title I 
funds, the State Advisory Councils on Voca*' 
tlonal Edueation have a "made-to-order" source 
of information as to how well the state educa- 
tional system is meeting the occupational needs 
of disadvantaged you th^ particularly in the ele» 
mentary schools, and probably the secondary 
schools as well. While it is too early to develop 
formar relationships with the Title I PAC*i, 
members of several State Advisory Councils 

"representing school systems with large concen= 
trations of academically, socially, /economically 
and culturally disadvantaged students (PL 90- 
576, Sec. 104(b)(l)(A)(ll))," 

have been assigned the responsibility' for de- 
veloping and maintaining informal relationships 
with these Title I PAC's. 

It will be found that Title I Parent Advisory 
Gommittees need considerable assistance if they 
are to develop Into sophist Icated advisory 
groups. The State Advisory Councils on Voca- 
tional Education should consider offering as- 
sistance in this direction, for it is unlikely that 
any other group of citizens will be found who 
can provide as much Intimate knowledge con- 
cerning unmet occupational education needs of 
the disadvantaged youth and adults at the grass- 
roots level as can the Title I Parent Advisory 
Committees. Furthermorei these PAC's can be 
extremely helpful to the State Advisory Councils 
in advising the new State Commission concern- 
Ing their planning for "infusing occupational 
education . . . Into elemehtary and secondary, 
schools on an equal footing with traditional 
academic edueation." (PL 92-318, Section 
j056(b)(l)(D)) 

Lcieil SeHool Boards and School Systems 

It could be argued that the success of the 



State Advisory Coundl on Vocational Education 
must be measured in terms of the beneficial 
changes which takf place in the school lyitems 
and schools of the state, rather than any impact 
on the State Board, Commission and Depart- 
ment of Education. This is true to the extent 
that state level policy-makers, administratori 
and advisory bodies may concentrate on state- 
wide matters almost to the exclusion of indi- 
vidual communities, school districts and schools. 
Since it is the schools where the "students are 
at", the Advisory Councils must, of a necessityi 
continuously be concerned with the firial impact 
of their findings and recommendations on the 
schools and their students— those enrolled as 
well as those who should be enrolled. 

In recognizing this responsibilityi the Coun- 
cils have engaged in various strategies to make 
all their members intimately knowledgeable 
concerning the programs and needs of all the 
schools in their states which offer occupational 
education. These strategies have included, 
among others^ 

PUBLIC H^RINGS 

Holding Council meetings throughout the year, 
in different schoolsj including an in-depth tour 
of the.' school facilities, meeting with occupa- 
tional education program advisory committees, 
student leaders, teacher representatives and 
Student-Parent=Teacher Association members, 
etc. : 

Holding Council public heart np throughout 
the year in different school districtSi and con- 
centrating on the needs of that particular dis- 
trict. 

COORDINATION 

Establishing a Committee on Local Schools, with 
sub-committees for each major geographical 
area of/the state: representatives on these su^ 
eommitteei (each chaired by a member of the 
Council residing In the areaj to the extent pos- 
sible) Include school board members, super- 
intendents, occupational educators and students, 
(Noter The findinp of this Committee are co- 
ordinated with the findings of any other com-^ 
mittees which may have been established to 
formally involve local "community citizens and 
groups in the Gouncirs deliberations.) 

Placing all local school board members and top 
school oflficlals on the State Councirs mailing' 
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list to receive copies of nil publications produced 
by the Council 

Encournging each Council member to make ar- 
rangements with the school system officials in 
the community In which he or she lives to 
"adopt** n school and to frequently visit the 
school, meet with officials, teachers^ students, 
etCi in order to become intimately famfliar with 
its op^fhtions, problems, needs, etc. 

While there is probably no limit to what a 
Council might like to know about a particular 
school i visited or "adopted'\ one State Council 
has suggested its members should be able to 
answer at least the following questions: 

What are the occupational educatloji objectifies 
and skill levels perceived by the administrative 
staflF, the teachers, counselors and students? 
How do these objectives and skill levels tie in 
with occupational education offerinp in other 
schools In the area— at lower as well as upper- 
grade levels? How do the objectives tie in with 
on*the-job training provided by employers for 
entering new employees? 

Does the school Itself act as an employer in pro- 
viding work experiences for students? 
To what extent does the school utilize com- 
munity employers to provide cooperative work- 
study experiences for Its students? What are the 
problems In expanding such programs? 

To what extent are employers, government 
agencies, business and industry groups, and 
economic developers consulted in developing 
new educational programs? Are any studies and 
reports available to substantiate the need for 
new programs? To discontinue any existing 
programs?. 

Is there an Industry advisory committee for each 
occupational education program? Are meetings 
held regularly? What services are provided by 
the committees? Do the committee members 
feel they are being used effectively? 

Could ihe school building and facilities be 
scheduled for more pr^ram offerings and larger 
student enrollments than at present? What is 
the replacement cost of the building, fiirniture 
and equipment? ^ . *^ 

Is there a need for expanding remedial basic 
education and training presently offered by the'^ 
school for youth and adults in the community? 



How many potential and actual school dropouts 
are presently enrolled in remedial programs? 
"Is fliere a need for expanding skill-upgTadIng 
programs for employed and unemployed youth 
in the area served by the school? On what 
bnsis has the answer been determined? 
Wliat is the cost per student per year in each of 
the occupational education programs offered by 
the.school? 

Are there any employers in the area served by 
the school who claim they could expand their 
operations but are estopped from doing so be- 
cause of lack of trained personnel? If sOi what 
kinds of skilled ^rsonnel are needed, and what 
is the school planning to do about this situa* 
tlon? 

Are the vocational counseling and' job place- 
ment services of the school adequate In terms 
of assigned ^rsonnel, students to be served and 
follow-up after job placement? 
What proportion of the graduates who do not 
go on to higher education obtain jobs and either 
continue to live in or leave the area served by 
the school? 

What programs exist for keeping occupational 
education instructors up-dated on new mate- 
rials, processes and technology in their special 
fields? 

Are there any occupational education programs 
offered by the school which do not receive' fed- 
eral and/ory/ state funds? Could they be im- 
proved if they did? 

What technical and; advisory services are pro- 
vided the school by staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education? What addltlorial services 
are preceived as being desirable? 

What occupational education statistics are avail-- 

able from the scHool? Are all these statistics 

reported to thh State Department of Education? 

... ' /' . . ■ _ ■ . 

With this kind of informational background, 

a State Advisory Coi|ncil member could cer- 
tainly relate most effectively to the delibera- 
tions, analyses, findings and' recommendations 
dealing with the broad concerns and interests 
of the Council, . | 

Several words of cautipn are in order in fdeal- 
ing with local school districts and schoolsj The 
chairman of the school board, and the school 
superintendent, should not only be advised of 
any formal and Informal public hearings, school 



visitations, etc., to be made by the Council, but 
should also be invited to join with arid assist 
the Council in whatfever activity is planned in 
the school d is trfti. Observance of these amen- 
ities can go a long way to assure cwperation of 
the school board, and its staflF. Several Councils 
have pointed out that school boards are quite 
jealous of their independence and prerogatives , 
vis-a-vis state agencies. Reports of findings 
should not be couched in an accusatory or de- 
rogatory form, and all reports concerning a local 
school system should be transmitted as a matter 
of courtesy to the board and its superintendenti 
with a request for comments aesigned to assist 
both the Council and the schMl system in pro- -^ 
viding the best possible occupational educationX 
programs in the schools. Whether or not such 
reports should also be forwarded to the State 
Boardj Commission and State Department of 
Education is a decision which should be made 
in cooperation with the affected local board and 
superintandent of education/ This is not a 



matter of jurisdiction or legal standing; it is 
more a matter of developing mutuaTTfast--and^ 
cooperation between local school systems and 
the State Advisory Council on Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

It should also be noted that the Stat^ Advisory 
Council should not atttempt to evaluate the 
work of a particular teacher nor a particular 
program. Such evaluations are within the re- 
sponsibility and province of local school board 
staff, and local school program advisory f(co- 
operating) committees. The State Council 
miglit comtnent on the extent to which such 
. .committees may not exist; or if they do exist; 
how, they should be utilized for evaluation pur- 
poses. But to become involved in evaluativie ac- 
tivities at this level, as important as they are, 
will not only be resented by local school people, 
but will also take up the time and energy of 
State Council members which should be devoted 
to broader statewide issues and problems* 
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Seetion III 



Relationships with 
Federal Agencies 



INTRODUCTION 

The Slate Advisory Coimcils on Vocational 
Education are required by federal lawg and reg- 
ulations of the U.S. Office of Education, to main- 
tain certain relationships with government 
agencies at the national level. These relation- 
ships, while primarily procedural, establish the 
franriework within which the State Councils 
function* 

Certification to the U.S. Office of Education 
that State Council membership meet the re|> 
resentation requirements of PL 90-576, 

Submission of annual budget requests" "to^ the 
U,S, Office of Education and designation d( a 
fiscal agent In the State to receive the funds 
from the U.S. Office of Education. (It should be 
noted that the fiscal agent selected may be the 
State Board, but :not necessarily so. Also, the 
fiscal agent is really a "conduit" for the flow 
of funds from the U.S, Office of Education to 
the State Advisory Councili and must honor all 
vouchers stibmltted ih' accordance with federal 
and State laws and regulations.) . 

Certification that the Advisory Council has been 
consulted with, and had a reasonable oppor" 
tuniiy to review ani analyze the State Plan, and 



any other pro^sals for funding of spaciiil pro- 
grams and projects submitted by the State Board 
and the State Commission to the U.S. Of ce of , 
Education. The Advisory Councils are encour- 
aged to include any comments deemed desir- 
able along with their ctrMfication statement. (It 
should be noted 'that funolng of propams.^ proj- 
ects and the State Pl4n by the U.S. Office of 
Education is not de^ndent on approval -by the 
State Advisory Council* but It is reasonable to 
expect that the Office will give serious consid- 1 
eration to any strong objections by the Coun-| 

.ciis.)^ - I 

Submission on or before Decenriber 1 of each, 
year to\ the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Nationar Advisory Council on Vocational Edu^ 
cation, an annual evaluation report prepared ip 
accordance with procedures established by thie 
Commissioner concerning the impact of bccupp 
tional education programs, services and actiyi- 
ties within the State. Thf report is forwarded 
through the I State Board and the State Coin- 



mission so that these agencies may comment|in 
writing concerning their reaction to the findings 
and actions to be taken concerning the recpm- 
mendatlons of the evaluation report, andi to 
submit these comments to the State- Adviiory 
Councili the National Advisory Council and the 
U.S. '^^Office of Education. It should again be 
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noted thaE the State Board and State ConimiS' 
sion need not adopt the recommendations of the 
Advisory Council—but, neither can they ignore 
them* 

Publication and distribution of the annual eval- 
uation reports, and any other reports considered 
desirable by the State Advisory Council, 

The UJ, Office of Lducatlon has |)rovided 
the State Advisory Councils the forms to be 
used in meeting their procedurally required 
budget and certification res|>onsibilities. No 
guidelines have been provided as to the format 
and tyfje of miscellaneous publications to be 
produced by the Councils. With respect to the 
conduct of the evaluations, the State Councils 
.are also free to develop their own strategies, 
procedures and relationships. However, a rec- 
ommendeci guideline for the format of the eval- 
uation report jtself was developed jointly by a 
committee of the State Coimcils, the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and 
the U.S. Office of Education/ "Information 
copies" of certification statements, budgets and 
the annual reports are sent by the State Goun» 
cils to |h^ regionat office of the UJ. Office of 
Education for the State served by the State 
Council. 

It Is perfectly obvious from this overview that ^ 
the indejjehdent status of the State Advisory \ 
Councils on Vocational Education is honored 
in most literal terms by the federal government 
agencies involved with the State Councils. In- 
terestingly enough, as a result of this respect for 
their autonomy, the State Councils have devel- 
oped extremely close, cooperative and effective 
working relationships with the National Ad- 
visory Coimcil on Vocational Education, the 
U.S. Office of Education, and Congress. Some of 
these major relationships are discussed below. 

WITH THE OFFICE OF EDypATION 

Staff of the State Advisory Councils are un- 
animous in their reports of cordial and helpful 
relationihips with the U.S. Office of Education 
and Its regional offices. Whether It be assistance 
in the preparation of budgets, technical advice 
or interpretations of regulations^ the responsible 
staff members of the Office have been most co- 
operative. StalT of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil haVe also reported the same type of relation- 
ship. Even on those Dccasions where * there has 



been disagreement as to interpretations of the 
law or the regulations, and the National and 
Slate Councils have felt compelled to establish 
an ad hoc committee to meet with officials of 
the Office, satisfactory compromises and accom- 
rriotiations ImvQ more often than not been 
achieved. 

An indication of the official attitude of the 
U..S. Office of Education to the State Councils 
and their work is found throughout the publi- 
cation of the Office, dated June, 1971, tilled, 
State Advisory Councits on Vocational Educa- 
tions A Guide for Implementing Rules and 
Regulations. Tliere is constant reference and 
support for the "separate and independent'' 
status of the Slate Councils, and that the cen- 
tral and regional offices of the U.S. Office of 
Education are available for technical assistance. 
While such assistance has as yet been irilnimal, 
the U.S. Office of Education and its Regional 
Offices have res pond e,d favorably upon request 
from the State Councils. Given this continuing 
kind of relationship, the "feds'/ shoulcl be con- 
sidered an important resource for use by staff 
and members of the State Advisory Councils. 

WITH THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

It is a fascinaung commentary on the commit- 
ment to their mission by members and staflf..of 
both the State Advisory Councils, and the >»Ja- 
tional Advisory Council that, whife the^only 
relationship required by PL 90-576 is a pro- 
cedural one* the actual relationship Is an ex- 
tremely effective partnership between independ- 
ent equals. 

" The procedural relationship merely calls for 
the State Councils to provide the National Coun- 
cil a copy of their annual evaluation report. 
The working relationships, however, are on al- 
most a day-by-day basis, plus frequent regionaL 
and national meetings; joint ad hoc committees 
on practically every aspect ot State and Natipnal 
Council responsibilities; joint meetings with the 
staff of the U.S. Office of Education, and with 
Congressional committees, members and staff; 
constant exchange and sharing of information 
and resources; and a pervasive sense of unity of 
mission which is obvious to even the most casual 
observer. 

The esEabllshment and funding of the Na- 
tional Council are spelled out in Section 104 of 
PL 90-576-the same ,law and section which es- 
tablished the State Advisory, Councils. Member- 



ship of the National Council is mandated at 21 
people appointed by the President of the LhS., 
who also designates the Chairman of the Coim- 
cih The Council meets at the call of the Chair-, 
mani but not less than four times a yean Coun- 
cil members must be representative of labor, 
management, education at various levels of our 
nation's system, disadvantaged minorides* and 
the general public, This jast category must in- 
clude^t least one^tliird of the membership, 

Kesponsibilitles of the National Council- 
according to both the language and intent of 
PL 90-576 and PL 92^S18^with respect to feder- 
ally funded occupational education programs, 
activities and services throughout the U,S, are 
to: 

ADVISE 

Advise the U.S. Commissioner , of Education 
concerning the adminlstran'on of, the preparav 
lion of general regulations for, and the opera- 
tion of occupational education prqgiam^. 

REVIEW 

Review the administration and operation of oc- 
cupational education programs, including the 
^effectiveness of such programs in meeting the 
purposes for which they are established. 
Review the possible duplir.Uu;n of occupational 
education programs at ihe pn tsecondary and 
adult education levels within v:graphlc areas. 

EVALUATE ^ 

Conduct independent evahiations of occupa- 
tional education In generah as well as particular 
programs of occupational education and other 
programs of, training, manpower development, 
guidance, counseling, job placement, etc., which 
impinge on or may be affected by occupational 
education programs. 

RECOMMEND 

Develop recommendations for improvement and 
changes In occupational education as deter- 
mined by the findings of the CounciTs reviews 
and evaluations, utilizing the opinions, knowl- 
edge and expertise of, e.g.; persons familiar with 
occupational education from schools, junior 
colleges, technical institutions; manpower devel- 
opment organization^; arid, of course, State Ad- 
visory Councils on Vocational Education. / 



PUBLISH ' 
Publish and provide to the Secretary of the De- 
partmeht of Health, Education and %Velfare far 
transmittal to Congress--as well as to distribute 
to other appropriate State and federal agenciei, 
officiaU, organizations and members of the gen- 
eral public: ■ 

Reports"^of the results of its independent eval- 
uations. 

Annual reports of its findings and recommeO' 
dations for.changes In federal legislation deal- 
ing with occupational education, training and 
manpower development; 

Publish aiKi distribute annual reports to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, of the Councirs findinp with 
respect to the extent to which duplication of 
occupational education programs at the post- 
secondary and adult levels may exist within 
various geographic regions of the U.S., together 
wiih recommendations for minimizing and pos- 
sibly eliminating such duplication. 

INDEPENDENT STATUS . 

In carrying out these responsibilities, the Na- 
tional Councirs independent relationship to the 
U.S. Office of Education is analogous to that of 
the State Councils and their State Boards and 
State Commissions. At the same time, of course, 
there exists the same interdependent and co- 
operative relationships which must prevail be- 
tween autonomous agencies involved in the 
total field of education, training and maripower^ 
development. /Thus, while the National Council 
receives funds from Congress (through the Uj. 
Office of Education as the "conduit" fiscal 
agent) and utilizes data and evaluative studies 
provided by the Office,' It also employs, as au- 
thorized in PL 90-576, Section lQ4(a)(4); 
"such technicarassistance as may be required to 
^arry out Its functions.*' TTius, in addition to 
the resources of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
National Council has udlized its own pro- 
fessional staff, consultants, educational and man- 
power research organizations und^r contract, 
otlier federal government agencies and advisory 
cdmmittees, and the State. Advisory Councils in 
conducting \its evaluative research and studies, 
as well as bther^ activities within the scope of 
its mission. Completed research projects of the 
National Council have resulted in the following 
reports thus far: 



First Report 

Directed its commenrs and recommendaiions at^* 
the need for change in nntional attitudes to- 
wards vocational eduratfon, and called for funds 
to bring about such change. ^ 

Sicond Report 

Recommended that the Federal governnient 
make necessary policy changes in h$ approaches 
to funding, in the organization and role of the 
■ Office of Education, and in present and pro- 
posed manpo%ver policies and legislation; and 
called for the federal goyernnient to invest 
money in occupational education to dry up the 
flow of untrained youth In order to reduce the 
costs of training the large numbers of unem- 
ployed |>eopIe in our nation. 

Third Report 

Challenged American education to deal with 
the needs of the disadvantaged and minorities 
who do not enjoy adequate educational oppor- 
tunities, and to recognise that career education 
. and job placement is an integral responsibility 
of our public education system; 

Fourth Riport 

Turned its attehtion to five unique problems of 
financing and planning occupational education 
programs, and called for new funding and 
planning techniques, the establishment ot na* 
tional fiscal objectives, and national support for 
effective planning, ' ^ 

Fifth Ripprt 

Attacked the educational establishment for pay- 
ing lip service only to career education con- 
cepts rather than implementing the realistic 
programs demanded l)y the people of our na- 
tion. 

Sixth Report . , ; 

Calls for the need to improve and expand 
public school counseling, guidance and job 
placement services throughout the country to 
assist young people in making rational and in- 
formed educational and career choices. 

Special Reporf 

Urged new coordinated efforts to meet the ed- 
"ucation, training and employment needs of re- 
turning veterans. 



' It is of interest to note that, except for a 
minimal advance distribution of these reports, 
almost all copies are mailed out in answer to 
requests from Individuals, orpnizatlons, ' and 
local, state and federal agencies throughout the 
U.S. These requests are generated by reviews of 
the reports in educational, training, counselingj 
and manpower journals, newspaper accounts, 
and general circulation magadnes. Dependihg 
on the topic covered by the report/ distribution 
has ranged from sornewhat over 15,000 copies 
in the past to almost 35,000 copies for the cur* 
rent refjort w^hich deals with the improvement^ 
of guidance, counseling and job placement 
services to youth and adults in our schools. 
Nfany State Councils find these reports of special 
use in their own programs, particuiariy for es- 
tablishing priorities for studies and evaiuations 
of occupational education within their States, 

TJie National Council also publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the Sem^Annual Joint Nfeetinp of 
the State and National Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education, These reports are titled, 
^^Cooperative Day of Planning." The topics dis- 
cussed during these meetings range the entire 
gamut of the interests and concerns of the 
Councils, and serve to Identify common current 
interests which can result in joint research ef- 
forts and unified action on a particular problem. 

NEWS BULLETIN ■ 

Another important publication of the Na- 
tional Council Is its monthly News Bulletin, 

consistng of four pages. The News Btiiletln 
keeps all National and State Council members 
informed of current developments at the na- 
tional level as well as among the various State 
Councils, which can affect and have an Impact 
on State Couricll mission and leadership. 

In addition to the activities described above, 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education is involved in a wide range of actlv- ' 
iiies to improve and expand occupational edu- 
cation throughout the coimtry. i 

COOPERATlbN ^ " 

NACVE maintains constant liaison with the 
Office of Education and lis various bureaus. It 
has cooperated with the Bureau of Adult, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education in revising the ' 
format for^ the Staje Plan, and ih the develop^ 
ment of a suggested series of goal statements 



and questions to be used in evaluating occupa- 
tional education. The National Council was also 
involved in the saleciidh of the six local educa- 
tional agencies funded by the Office as model 
sites for the development of the scliool-based 
model of 'Career Education. 

NACVE also maintains coniacis ivith other 
departments and agencies which are involved in 
vocational education and job training, such as 
the Women's Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Bureau of Mines of the De- 
pa^tment of the Interior, Department of De- 
fense. Veterans Adminisiratiorip and the Depart- 
ment of Justice/ 

At the request of Congressional committees 
and individual members of Congress, NAGVE 
assists in the evaluation of vocational education 
programs and the devalopment of new educa' 
tion legislation, NACVE is constantly called 
upon to testify before various Congressional 
committees. 

STUDIES 

NACVE is currently sponsorihg and super* . 
vising two major studies on vocational educa- 
tion. PROJECT BASELINE is an in-depth 
study of vocational education and manpower 
training being carried on state by state under a 
contract with Northern Arizona University. 
Congress appropriated special funds for trans- 
mission by the U.S. Office of Education to 
NACVE to make the study, The other study, 
NATIONAL IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL ED- 
UCATIONj is being carried out by the National 
Planning Association to determine the extent of 
duplication of vocavional education efforts in 20 
selected urban areas across' 'the coimtryi Funds 
for this study were provided by the Office of 
Education. 

The National Council's Public Information 
Program is another pilot project established to 
gain background data^ experience and technical 
assistance for reporting to, and use by, the U,S, 
Commissioner of Education. This program was 
established to find ways and means for improv- 
ing pubh'c acceptance, a.^ well as the imagei of 
vocational and technical education. The pro- 
gram* including production of brochures, and 
television filni spots, has already been adopted 
,by 20 States in ,devel oping their own, programs, 
and an additional 22 have expressed interest in 
following suit. 



CURRICULUM ^ - ' . 

The Nationai^ Council is also in touch with 
various colleges and universities to stimulate 
further interest in modern occupational educa- 
tion, and to encourage more research in the 
fields of cuiriculum development, teacher and 
counselor training and state certification re- 
quirements. It also meets with representatives of 
business, industry and labor^ community 
groups, minority organizations^ the disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped to develop and dis» 
stminate information on the availability and 
advantages, of occupational education programs. 
These activities stem in large part from the 
1968 Amendments (PL 90-^576, Part I, Section 
191(c)(1)) which authorizes the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, 

''niter' coJisiiltatioti with the appropriate State 
agencies and tlie National Council (emphasis 
acided) to make grants to or contracts with col^ 
leges or universitiesj State boards and other pub* 
lie or non-profits agencies and institutions, or 
contracts with public or private agencies^ organ- 
izaiions, or institutions— 

To promote the development and dissemina- 
tion of vocational education curriculum ma^ 
terials for use in teaching occupational, 
subjects, including curriculums for new and 
changing occupational fields; 
To develop standards for curriculum develops 
meni in all occupational fields; 
To coordinate efforts of the States in the prep- 
aration of curriculum materials and prepare 
current lists of curriculum materials available 
in all occupational fields; , 
To survey cirrricidum materials produced by 
other agencies of Government, including the 
Depariment:;Of Defense; ' 

To evaluate vocational-technicaiieducation cur-/ 
ricuhuTi materials and their uses; and'- 
To train personnel in curriculum develop 
ment/* ■ / . 

YdUTH ORGANIZATIONS /' J , 

A major program of the National Council is 
its involvement with the national youth organic 
zations (discussed earlier in this Reiource 
Hook), In uddition to attempting to be repre- 
sented at the National Leadership Conferences 
of these organizations, the National Council is ' 
also helping develop materials for their use in 
expanding student membership. State Councils 
have also been iir^ed^ to participate in and as- 
sist the youth organization-^ in furthering the - 
NarionnI Couricirs efforts to improve the aware- 



ness and prestige of career education among 
youth and adults throughout our nation. 

REVIEW OF STATE COUNCIL REPORTS 

A service considered of major significance is 
the review of all State Council annual evalua- 
tion reports by the Nntional Council. A sum- 
mary of the findings and r^ecommendations of 
each Council is combined into a single report 
sent to all Councils. A confidential analysis of 
the evaluation report of each Council is also 
prepared and sent to only the relevant CounciL 
A Congressional VCommittee has suggested that 
tills analysis be a continuing service of the Na^ 
'tional CouriciL 

STATE COUNCIL INFLUENCE . 

In much the same way that the work of the 
National Goimcil impacts on the work of the 
State Councils, the reverse is true. Staff of the 
jtVational Council carefully study the news huh 
letins» and the special and annual reports of the 
State Councils to determine current as well as 
emergi rig problems of concern to the State 
Councils. As these concerns are identified, the 
National Council is guided in establishing its 
priorities for study and action; Furthermore^ 
the findings and recommendations of the State 
Councils frequently serve to support the find- 
ings and recommendations developed by the 
studies initiated and conducted by the National 
CounciL This mutual interchange and support 
have made It possible for the National Council 
to avoid duplication of costly and . time- 
consuming studies, and to continually .provide 
'to the y, 5/ Office of Education, and Congress, 
reports of cunent interest: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL INFLUENCE 

All of ^this has been accomplished with a mu- 
tual trust and respect for the Independent status 
of each State Advisory CounclL as %ell as that 
of tlie National Cou^nclL As a result, the Na- 
tional Council has come to serve the State 
Councils as a force for: / ^ , 

Identifying critical occupational education 
policy areas of broad national import to which 
the State. Councils can address themselves In 
their deliberations and recommendations for ac- 
tion. 

Keeping the State Councils advised of impend- 
ing federal legislntion and government agency 

' ' / . ■ 
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regulations dealing with all aspects'^f education, 
employment training and >nan power develop 
ment. . .. 

Coordinating efforts of the State Councils to 
testify before Congressional committees and gov* 
ernment agencies involved in education, train* 
hig, employmentp etc., as to their views and 
concerns relating to pending legislation, as well 
as interpretation and issuance of ruler and regU' 
laiions, . = ^ 

Coordinating tlie work of the State Councils 
with the National Council to achieve maximum 
beneficial impact on, and for, occupational 
.education throughout the natioui as well as 
within their own States. 

Expanding involvement of national industryj 
business, labor, professional and educationaS 
organizations in Dccupational education pro- 
giams at the national, regional and state levels. 
Initiating, recommending, coordinating, and As- 
sisting in needed research by, for, and with the 
State Councils, 

The fact that these cooperative relationships 
exist between the National and the State Ad^ 
visory Councils hais {permitted the .National 
Council to assume a mutually agreed upon lead-^ 
ership role redounding to the credit and prestige 
of all the members of all the. Councils, as well 
as benefiting occupationar education through* 
out our natiori. - 
. Immediate future plans of the National Coun- ' 
cil include even closer working relationships 
with Congress, the U.S. Office of Edueationi and 
other federal government agencies and national 
advisory councils. 

The National Council is committed to its 
mission of seeking experiential information from 
all types and levels of occupational education 
and manpower development prop^ams In order 
to better advise the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in his policy determinatiqns and program 
priorities. In addition, the National Council has 
been requested to consider convening several 
national conferences. One,_ already approved, 
will be devoted to minority group problems re- 
lating to education and employment problems 
as they affect and make demands, upon the 
quantity, quality, and cost of occupational edu» 
cation currently and in' the near future. Tlie * 
National Council is also considering a plan to 
search for and sponsor seminal research con- 



cerning all facets and levels of career education. 
Committed to serve m an "educational con- 
science" for the Nation, the National Council 
will* with the cooperation of the State Councils* 
help assure each youngster and adult in our 
public schools adequate skill training for a satis* 
fying career whether or not he or she pursues 
further education, 

WITH CONGRESS 

' Ohe'of the most intriguing aspects of the State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Ed licat ion is 
the intense interest of a^ number of Congress- 
men and Senators concerning the function of 
inde|iendent citizen groups in evaluating the 
work of professionals charged with administer- 
ing public education. So concerned are the Con- 
gressional conynittefes dealing with education, 
labor and^ manpower that members have re- 
quested copies of the State Council annual eval- 
uation reports be sent them for study by the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation. In addition, the 1971 State Council 
reports were published as a special Congressional 
Committee: report. Furthermore^ in passing the 
Education Amendments of 1972| Congress man- 
dated that the State Councils were to receive 



allotied operating funds even if the States re- 
ceived no other funds under the Act (PL 92- 
318, Section 509(c)), 

Chairmen and^staff of the relevant Congres- 
sional committees have frequently address^ed 
organi^atioRi of educators, and others associated 
witli educaiion, concerning the important rote 
of the National and State Councils, and have 
welcomed testimony from the Councils in hear- 
ings dealing with public education. 

The State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education have been called unique from a num- 
ber of points by v few: being provided operaiing 
funds by/congress; their independent status vis- 
a-vis the State Boards and the U.S. Office of 
Education; the scope of their legal responsi-. 
bilities^^ and the personal relationships of mem- 
bers with their State and national legislators, 
But t/ieir most unique feature must be the in- 
terest and concern of Congress that they func- 
tion as envisioned in the 1968 Amendments to 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 88- 
210) and the current Education Amendments 
of/ 1972 (PL 92^318). ^ 

^ It is no wonder that Congress welcomes both 
its formal and informal relationships with the 
State Advisory Councils (and the National Ad- 
/ visory Council) on Vocational Education, 



Section IV 



Opsratmn of the Statd 
Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Edujcation 



INTRODUCTION 

This section of the Reaoiirce Book is devoted 
to a discussion of several major operational 
features of the State Gouncils— holding public 
meetings and hearings* consulting with the 
State Board and State Commission on prepara- 
tion^ of the State Plans for occupational educa- 
tion, and evaluating jiow well the occupational 
education needs of the State are being met. How- 
ever, some prior comments concerning staff re- 
spohsibillties and organisational structure are 
in order. 

STAFF RESPONSIBiLITIES 

The staffing of each State Advisory Council 
varies with the funds made available by the U.S. 
Office of Education in accordance with the form- 
ulas prescribed In PL 90^576 and PL 92^318, 
and by the State as may be legislatively au- 
* thorizedp 

Practically all State Councils employ a fulN 
time executive director. As described in detail 
by one Council, and extrapolated from reports 
of other Couhcils» the duties of the typical Exe* 
ciitive Director are to either personally, or by 
assignment- 



Make all physical and business arrangements 
for all meetings, hearingSp school visitations, 
etc„ held by the Council and the 'Councirs 
various committees, . 
Prepare qgendns for ail Council and committee 
meetings in consultation with the Council or 
relevant committee chairman, arid distribute the 
agendas so as to allow sufficient time for mem- 
bers to prepare themselves properly for full 
partlclpailoh in the meetings. 
Prepare minutes and repOi^ts of all Council and 
committee meetings, hearings, etc., and to make 
appropriate distribution of the meeting minutes 
and reports. 

Arrange for a continuing flow to Council mem- 
bers of reports, data, statistics and such other 
information available from federal, state and 
local agencies and organizations as may be per* 
tinent to the deliberations of the Advliory Couri- 
cil and the work of its various committees. 
Prepare and submit all documents , and reports 
as required by relevant State agencies, the U.S. 
Office of Education and any other federal agen- 
cies concerned with the Council, including thi 
Annual Budget and Report of expenditures as 
outlined in the U.S. Office of Education's publi- 
cation, State Advisory Councils on Vocational 
Education, A Guide for Implementing Rules 
and Regulations. 



Arrange for and conduct a full range of ac* 
tivities at the State and local levels designed to 
inform all segmenti of the public concerning the 
efforts of the CQuncil in helping achieve iin- 
provement of occupational education through- 
out the State; and to arrange for full pariicipa' 
tion of Council members in such activities, 

Nfaihtain all files, records arid mailing lists of 
the Council and its committees; and train and 
supervise all other stafF members of the Council, 

Develop and maintain cooperati%'e working re- 
lationships with staff of all regibnali federal, 
state and local agencies and organizations, in- 
ciuding the State legislature and the governor's 
office, the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, whose responsibilities and activities im- 
pinge on and have an impact on the work of the 
Council; and to arrange for interested and re- 
sponsible Council members to be involved with 
these agencies nnd organizations to the extent 
possible, and vice versa. 

Prepare, publish and distrihute the State Coun- 
ciWi newsbullctin* 

Represent the Co iru.l^ at meetings of various 
national, staff l tccal ngenrii^ ^nd organiza- 
tions Rh rcai^<*^t^ifJ by the Chairman either alone, 
or in cufii^ ait^ wirli i'.^ier Council members, 

Nfaintain dose working relationships with con- 
sultant? V jjloyecl by the Council and its com- 
mitteej W assure complete understanding and 
fulfillment of contfactual responsibilities. 

Provide Council members and committees ex- 
pert assistance-abased on personal background 
and continuing professi>?ri^>l development, as 
well as through the Ukilizai^t^ti of qualified con- 
suitants^ for establishing go3^^., analyzing, syn» 
thesizing and evaluating pe/tin4*nt data and pro- 
grams and . preparing recommendarlons so that 
the Cotmcil can fulfill its mi^^iun and responsi- 
bilities. 

Advise the Council on policy uiatteis and legal 
requirements as to its operations and relation- 
ships with federal and state governmental agen- 
cies. - . 

Arrange for ^appropriate writing, publication 
and distribuf" 1 of special nnd legally required 
evaluation. njpi rf^ of the Council. 
Facilitate *he opeiaelon of the Council, and its . 
committte^ ' 7 t\^vdoping appropriate schedules 
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and procedures and providing reqiiested suppor- 
ti%'e services. 

Provide each member a continuously updated 
Menibers Handbook, 

Perform such other duties ^s assigned by the 
Chairman and Executive Committee of the 
Council. 

*- 

Since the Council membership is composed of 
public-spirited citizens serving primarily as 
-volunteers on a part-time basis, it is obvious 
that to the extent the Executive Director of a 
State Advisory Council succeeds in the perform- 
ance of his duties, the Council itself will succeed 
in meeting its obligations and fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities, Thus there is no question but 
that when Congress mandated, in PL 92=318, 
that the Councils were to be provided funds 

"to strengthen the State Advisory Couiicil on 
Vocational Education in that it may effectively 
carry out the additional functions impeded by 
this part", (Title X, Part B, Sec. 1056(a)(1)) 

the increased funds will be needed primarily 
for staff purposes. Whether the increased staff 
is to be fu!l-time or part-time, administrativei , 
educational or consultanti will depend on how 
each Council views its needs vis-a-vis its present 
Executive Director and his particular capabili- 
ties. 

MEMBER HANDBOOK 

While all of the aboi^e aspects of the Execu- 
tive Director's job are inrfportant to the smooth 
functioning of the Council, two are particularly 
significant. One deals with providing qach mem- 
ber of the Council with a continuously current 
Member Handbook. A suggested format is a 
3-'ring binder organized into the following sec- 
lions." . ' 

Legislative Authority 

Include pertinent sections of federal legislation, 
state legislation (if any) and governor's (or , 
Stale Board) executive order (If any). It has 
been suggested that this Resource Book be in- 
cluded here or in a separate section, ' - 
Rules and By^iLawi 

Include the complete , by-laws of the State Ad- 
' visory Council. 

Members' . , 

Each member should be listed by name, organ* 
izationai affiliation, title, address and telephone 
number, as well as home address and telephone 



number. Some Council Member Handbooks in- 
clude brief biographies of eacli niember. 

Gnnimittees 

A separate page for each committee, listing its 
members anci inchKiing n clescripuon of the 
comrnittee's responsibilities. 
Cooperating Slate Agencies and Organizations 
Include key officials of all other State agencies 
and organizations cooperating with the Council 
or with which the Council maintains official re- 
lationships, e.g., State Board, State Department 
of Education, key legislatorSs |jertinent staff in 
Governor s office, etc. 
Annual Goals and Objectives 
Iiiclude current year's statemeni of Cotmcil 
goals and ol)jectives. 
Reports 

Include listing nncl brief description of reports 
published by the State Council, the National 
Council, and otlier agencies which are pertinent 
to the work of the Coiuicil and are availalile 
in Executive Director's office. 
Meeting Minutes 

Provide past and current minutes of Council 
general meetings and meetings of committees on 
which the member serves. 

Additional sections for this Member Handbook 
can be added as they may be suggested by the 
.members themserves or as the Executive Director 
determines desirable, 

RULES AND REGUUTIONS 

Ariother im|>ortant aspect of tlie EKeciUive 
Director's job is to interpret tlie federal legis' 
lation and the rules and regulations of the U.S, 
Office of EcUication which implement the - legis- 
lation. The Rides and Regulations arcpidjlished 
in Uhe Federal Register, Vohime 35, Niunber 
91, May 9, 1970, "State Vocational Education 
Programs", and amended October 20, 1970, and 
February 2, 1972, To assist tlie State' Coimcils 
in better understaruhng the R^ules and Regtda- 
tions, tlie U.S. Office ^of Education has issued a 
report, dated June, 1971, titled, "State Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education: A Guide for 
-Implcrncnting Rules and Regulations. Another 
extremely helpful publication is the Office of 
Education's Guide for the Development of a 
State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education. Despite the exjilanaiory information 
in these guides, there are still some troublesome 



(jucstions which arise, particidarly in the budge* 
tary antl fiscal operations of ilie State CounciU. 

BUDGETS 

The difficully stems from the fact that while 
ilic State Advisory Coiuici! is an indejiendent 
HUtl aiuonomous agency created and funded by 
Congress, it hnictions as a State agency ap 
poinied by the governor (or an elected State 
Board), The State Advisory Councirs financia] 
i)udget may be reviewed, but does not need to 
be ajjproved by any State official; it needs only 
the approval of the U.S. Office of Education to 
Ijeconie ojierative. However, the Office of Educa- 
tion cannot provide funds directly to the Coun- 
cilr the fimds must be sent to a State agency 
which can serve as a repository and disburser 
of federal funds. The State Advisory Coimcil 
can select as its fiscal agent the State Board, the 
State Treasurer, or some other agency in the 
State approved as a fiscal agent by the' U.S. 
Office of Ediication. The fiscal agent then issues 
checks in payment of vouchers submitted by the 
State Advisory Coimcil in conformance with 
the approved budget, and "in accordance with 
applicable state and local laws, rides, regulations 
and standards governing expenditures by the 
States and their political subdivisions, or agen- 
cies thereof;" (Par. 102.124, Rules and Regula- 
tions), While there is general agreement that the 
above cited clause referring to State, laws, etc,, 
requires the State Advisory Couticils to conform 
to procedural matters, ssome State fiscal agents 
are attempting to eKercise substantive review 
and approval of Council/ expenditures. The UvS. 
Office of Education and the National Advisory 
Council on Vocaiionar Education are in agree- 
ment tliat the State fiscal agent does not have 
any such substantive review authdrity; and that^ 
where die State Council does submit Its budget / 
in accordance with State requirements, the 
Council need only stay within limits of the line 
items on that budget. The State fiical agent for 
the State Council serves as a "conduit" for U,S. 
Office of EducatioTi funds In the same manner 
as the National Advisory Council receives Its 
funds through the U.S. Office of Education. 

The situation becomes tomplicated, however,, 
when tlie State Councils receive funds, services 
in kind, or/supplies from a State agency, e.g., 
office supplies from the State Board, In such 
cases, the State fiscal agent may have grounds 



for exercising controls on those expenditures 
made out of funds supplied by the State, 

Another complicating factor is concerned 
with compensation of State Advisbry Council 
members while serving on business of the 
CounciK eg., attending meetings of the State 
Council, and/or reimbursement for travel ex- 
pense. Subsistence, travel allowances and com- 
pensation must be '*in accordance with state 
law. regulations and practices applicable to per- 
sons performing comparable duties and serv- 
iccs/\ (Par. 102,26, Rules and Regulations). 
Thus, if the Council were to vote to compensate 
its members at SlOO per day for aitending a 
Council meeting, w^hile all other Slate Advisory 
committee members are allowed only 525 per 
day, tlie U.S. Office of Education would prob- 
ably disallow such comjjensation if questioned 
by the State fiscar agent. The governing phrase 
in this Regidation is "practices applicable to 
persons jjer forming comparable duties and serv- 
ices/' Tin's would also be true with res|>€Ct to 
reimbursement for costs of transportation and per 
dfem allowances. However, the U.S. Office of 
Education %vould not agree with any state 
regulations which might impair or restrict Ad- 
visory Council members from traveling around 
the state, or out-of-state on Council biisiness 
as determined necessary by the Council, and 
to the extent the approved Council budget 
provitles line item funds for travel. 

It is of Interest to note that the Congressional 
Conference Report, "Vocational Education 
Amendments Act of 1968," Conference Report 
No, 1938, U.S. House of Representatives, 90th 
Congress, 2nd Session, page 45, -comments as 
follows on payment of honoraria, etc.: 

*'Tlie Senate Amendineiu contained a provision 
not Included TU the House bill, specifying that 
/members of tlie Srnte Advisory Council shnli be 
entitled to receive rompensation at rates not 
in excess of JSO |>er clay from federal funds, 
as well as appropriate su Insistence and travel 
exj^nses while away from home. While this pro- 
vision has been deleted* it does not indicate any 
intentiofi on the part of conferees that members 
of these councils should not be suitably compen* 
sated." 

In order to avoid troublesome budgetary and 
fiscal confrontatfon problems, the Executive 
Directors of the State Councils are urged to: 
Prepare a written agreement with a selected 
state fiscal agent, to be signed by the agent and 



the Council, which will clearly establish their 
working relationships and constraints. 
Prepare' a budget, as approved by the Council, 
with supporting detailed schedules for each 
line item of administrative ex j>endi tares, in* 
eluding estimated costs for: employment of con- 
sultants for specific purposes; research to be 
contracted forj compensation, travel allowances, 
etc, for Council members and staff; the number 
of> annual trips per member, including oui*of» 
state travel, etc. A sum of money mlghr' be 
set aside for special travel requirements, with 
authorization for such special travel to be made 
by the Executive Commhtee. The supporting 
schedules will also assist in the preparation of 
state budget forms, if such forms are to be 
provided the state fiscal agent. 
Compensation, per diem j and travel allowances 
for Council members should not exceed that 
provided other state advjisory committee mem* 
hm% as nuic'". .i matter of law (which might 
be disputed) as avoiding f?Tii:%;iHSnt relation- 
ships with other cooperatinj^ ii^c^incy ad' 
visory commritees, etc. ^ 

All planned expenditures shqnld be able to 
stand scrutiny ^as necessary for the Council to 
projserly acliieve its mission and discharge its 
responsiJillitles as an advisory, evaluative and 
recommendatory agency in the field of occupa' 
tional educarion. (While primary responsibility 
for such service is, of course, that of the State 
CJonunission and the State Board, the State 
Advisory Councils are not restricted to working 
relationships with these two agencies alone.) 

VVhen a budget is prepared in this manner, and 
with working relationships with the state fiscal 
agent In writing, no difficulties should be en- 
coiuuered In the fiscal operations of the ' 
Advisory Coiincil, assuming, of course, adequaij 
fluids and proper record keeping. Tliis last 
item, of course, is most important because. all 
State Coimcils can expect ^to be audited by 
appropriate federal and State governnliental 
agencies. 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The organizational structure of a Stale Ad* 
visory Council ■ on Vocational Education is 
determined primarily by the By-Laws it adopts 
anci the comnu'ttees it establishes to perform^ 
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those dudes assigned by the relevant federal 
and state laws. About the only common com- 
mittee among the Councils ' 5s an Executive 
Cohimittee. From that point on there appears 
to be as many committees, both standing and 
ad hoc, as can be imagined being utih'zed,,This 
is not ^inexpected since the Councils vary con- 
siderably in numbers of members, plus the fact 
that most of the members are quite spphisticated 
in organizational experience. Therefore, dis- 
cussion in this section of the Resource Book 
will be limited to one committee which seems 
to be coming into favor among a number of 
Councils— the Council Annual Goals Committee. 
Two other frequently found comniittees^the 
State Plan and the Evaluation Committees— 
are discussed later, 

ANrsUJAL GOALS COMMI^EE 

The Annual Goals Committee, as utilized 
by those State Advisary Councils which have 
established siich a committee (either by name 
or function)* is responsible for developing a 
suggested budgeting of the time and ' effort 
available to the Courtcirs members and staff 
for.a particular ^year. Such a "budget" seems 
to be particularly appropriate for a State Coun- 
cil in establishing priorities for its pperationSp 
given the wide scope of Council responsibilities. 

The f Executive Director of the Council miist 
participate of course; in the development, arid 
the entire niemhcrship of the Council must 
approve, the adoption of the priorities and 
goals, suggested by the Committee. Following, 
are two Council statements of such goals. Note 
that one statement also includes objectives as 
walLas dendlines. To the extern suclLdead 
can I)?formiiIated, tli^^nfttnfl^Cbals or Program 
of Work-'fDr^^tate Council will be that much 
more nieaningful and attainable. Without such 
a plnnning and priorities .statement, the State, 
Couneirs efforts can become diffused^ chaotic 
and Ineffectual With such n statementi the 
Couneirs executive director Is able, and should, 
periodically report to the Annual Goals Com- 
mittee concerning adherence to the .established 
goals, and any suggested rescheduling of time 
allotments and changes in goals, objectives, and 
priorities, ^ 

As one Council member remarked about use 
of an Annual Statement of Council Coals^ "it 
should tell us where we want to go, and what 



we should do wheti we get there* And if we 
don't arrive this year, what we still have to do 
next year,** 

Exampia'l 

' STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON - 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Suggested Goals For FY (year) 

GOAL I 

Develop an evaluation report of vocational 
technical education ■ ' 

GOAL II 

Participate in the deyelopment of a State Plan 
for vocational technical education 
GOAL III . . 

Hold one or more regional meetings which 
will involve the citizenry in a study ,pf every 
aspect of vocational*technical education. 
GOAL IV 

The selection of two or three select areas for 
studies from the following or additional areas 
suggested by the membership. 
A statewMde public opinion survey patterned 
after the (name) County survey.^ 
A study of changing emphasis in programs 
as directed by. the 1968 Amendments to the 
Vocatjonal Education Act* and the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

A stiidy of Statp level administrative prob- 
^ lems in vocational-technical education,, 
GOAL V 

A reassesiment of the long range goals of the 
Council to determine. 

Staff needs 

Office needs - 

Revise Constitution and By-Laws 
GOAL VI 

\york with Governor's Commission on Educa- 
tion to assure that vocational-technical educa- 
tion is adequately included. 

Example 2 - - 

STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

- i 

Annual Program of Work (Year) 
^GOAL h \ 

To {idyisc Lhe Stale Board on the development 
of the Slate' Plan. ' \ / , % 



Objective 1:, Upon fiiivitation ta do so, the 
, , Council will assign its Executive 

. Director responsibility for serving 
■ \_ r on' n Task Force drafting the 

State Plan for FV__, 

Objective 2: .For the State Plan Comniittee of 
the Council to meet at least 1 
tims to study the prpposed FY__ _ 
, * State Plan In detail. . ^ ^ 

Objective 3: For each Council Member to re- 
I view preliniinary drafts of the 

State Plan and to share views con- 
cerning the proposed plan at a 
regular meeting of the Council, 

Objective 4: - For the Council to develop, a posi- 
tion concerning the proposed 
State Plan for FY _ , the* posi- 
tion statement to be read at the 
Public Hearing of the State Plan. 

GOAL 2. 

To advise the Stnte Board of Education m policy 
mailers arising in the adrninislraiion of Ihe 
State Plan submitted pursuant to the regulations. 

Objective 1: For ihe'Program Operations Com- 
mittee to review State Board poli- 
cies for vpcationaP education at 
^ , least once each year and to report, 
its. findings to the Council. 

Objective 2: Tor time to b& allowed on the 
Agenda of each Coimcll meeting . 
for the 'Director of Occupational 
Education, Department of Com^ 
^miuiily Colleges and the Director 
oL Occupational Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction 
to bring matters of concern before 
,v the Council I Such opporEimity 

will also be afforded in Commit- 
tee meetings. 

Objective 3: For the Council to develop and 
adopt a j>osition paper concerning 
its desired image for vocational 
education in the pu()lic . sciidols 
and the Community College Sys- 
tem in the State. 

iective 4: For the Professional Development 
^ Comniittee to evahiate the extent 
Ho which the recommendations 
in the Position Pa|)er on Prnfes- 



siona! Development adopteq m 
NTay, 1970 have been acted upon 
and to repoi't its findings to the 
Council. 

GOAL 3. 

To evaluate vocational education programs, 
' sei'vices and activities under the State Plan^ and 
publish and distribute the results thereof. 

Objective 1: For the Council to adopt its major 
evaluation! goals for . the annual 
evaluation \rej)drt not latervithan 
at itsjecond meeting during each 
fiscal year. \ 

Objective 2* For the Executive Director to 
make an analysis for the Council 
on the extent to which the pro- 
gram objectives set forth in the 
State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion are met. . 

Objective 3: For the Executive Director to visit 
" a minimum of 20 secondary and 

10 post-secondary Institutions to 
observe vocational education pro^ 
grams. 

Objective 4: For Council to make a 2 day 
tour of selected secondary and 
^ post-secondary vocational educa- 

w-^ , lion programs in the Spring of 



iective 5* For each Council member to visit 
at least one secohdary school and 
one posi'Secondary institution on 
an individual basis to observe* 
vocational education programs. 

jectiye 6: For the Council to hold one meet- 
ing annually in which the public 
is invited to present views on ^ 
vocational education programs 
^ and to present a summary of these 
, views in the Annual Evaluation 
Report, 

Objective 7: For the Coimcil to contract for a 
status study on vocational educa- 
tion in the State to be undertaken 

. / in FY ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Objective 8: For the Council to contract for a 
• study of the image of vocational 

■ education to be undertaken in 

Z - FY \, : ' 
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SERVING AS AN EVALUATIVE 
AND CONSULTATIVE AGENCY 

BASIC MISSldN 

Tlie basic reason the Slate Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Educntion were established by 
Congress was to evaluate how well "the State 
Boards and State Depariments of Education 
were meeting the occupational education needs 
of the youth and adults ot their^ states. All 
other responsibilities, activities arid' services of 
the Advisory Councils devolve from r and must 
contribute to this basic mission. For example, 
if the Advisory Council has not been engaged 
in evaluative activities, it caiY/bfl&r little, if 
any consultative advice and assistance to the 
State Hoard in developing the State Plan. Or 
make any reconunendations for change worthy 
of consideration and support by the legislaturei 
the governor, the U.S. Office of Education, , or 
the, general public. For this reason, the evalua- 
tion activities of the Advisoiy, Councils are 
discussed in this section in relationships to the 
con^tdtative assistance the Councils are re- 
quired to provide the State Board in the de- 
velopment of the State Plan, Orgafiizing for 
^evaluation, and providing assistance in the 
development of the State Flan are discussed 
separately in a later section.' , ' 

EVALUATIONjACTIVITIES i\ 

What are the kinds of activities of the State. 
Councils which can be described as evaluative? 
The answer is every act ivity^in formal and 
formal visits to individual schools: holding 
public meetings and hearings; reading* listening 
to and studying^ the. research reports of educa- 
tors* trainers and other types of people engaged 
in 'manpower clevelopment; asking opinions of 
students^ parents and employers concerning tlieir 
impressions of occupational education; employ- . 
ing considtants to engage in technical studies; 
working with student youth orgaru'zations. All 
these and any other activities which assist 
members of the Ad%'isory Council to better 
understand and form judgements concerning 
both the availability and the quality of occupa- 
tional education needed and offered throughout 
the stale and in particidar areas of the state 
comcunder the rubric of ''evaluation," includ- 
ing such matters as the extent of and impact 
on occu pa t ion a I ed uca i ion of pu b I i c wel fa re 



programs, for-profit and non-profit private 
schools, iinemployment problems in the state, 
etc. . ^ 

STATE BOARD 

Hut Congress lias always, and continues to 

. hold the State Board responsible for evaluating 
federally funded occupational education pro* 
grahis conducted witln'n the state. The Board* 
tlirough the Department of Education^* has pro- 
fessional and .technical staff available for col- 
lecting data arid conducting evaluations. In 
addition, the Board can emplpy research or- 

^ gani/ations and consultants, and appoint citiicen 
advisory committees to assist it in conducting 
its evaluations. Why then did Congress consider 
it necessary to mandate the use of State Advisory 
Committees? Because Congress is convinced that 
inKlepih citizen involvement in the planning 
for and evaluation of occupational education 
is of major value and' imj^rt to the professional 
educators, administrators and board members 
responsible for puhlic education generally, and 
occupational education specifically,. Since all 
State Boards had not appointed advisory com- 
mit teeSf or had utilized them ineffectivelyi if at 
all, Congi^ess made- the establishmenj of such 
commit tees at the state level a requirement of 
PL 90=5 TP before the state could receive federal 
fimds for occupational education purposes. To 
further assure their effective utilization* the 
Advisory Councils were; given legally specified 
responsibilities and provided ' federal funds sp: 
tluit they could function separately and inde- 
pendently of the State Boards, 

COOPERATING 

Did Congress intend then, that the Stated' 
Board and the State Advisory Council should 
each go their own way in conducting separate 
and indef^ndent evaluations of occupational 
education at the state, regional and local levels? 
If the State Advisory Council so desires, and 
has the funds, staff and time, it= could do so.. 
And the State Board would have to give serious 
consideration to the Advisory Council's findinp 
and recommendations in developing each year's 
Annual Plan* and so certify in the State Plan 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education for 
fimding. But Congress also Tecognized that it . 
would be much more desirable if *the State 
Board, and the newly mandated.. State Com- 
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itilssion,. would share data and 
tha Advisory CounGih engage 



findinp with 
in joint effort ^ 



in developing the State Plan and in conducting 
evahiatiohs; co-sponsor needed research; and 
present a unified front in seeking needed 
changes. That consultHtion, c^|3eration and 
interdependence between the State Advisory 
Cotmcil* the Stale Commission and the State 
Board is to be fostered is abundantly clear 
:throughoiit PL 90-576 and PL and 
particularly id in the Rules ahd Regulations 
of the U.S. Office of Education. / ^ 

During the early days of th^ State Advisory 
Councils, considerable time ai^l money was ex- 
pended in conducting studies considered neces- 



sary to obtain needed 



ydata 



on which the^' 



Coimcils could base theiF evaluations. However 
as the Councils developed their cooperative/re- 
lationships^ with ..othe^ state agencies and /advi- 
sory committees in/ the field of education, 
training and manpower, so much relevant data 
became available to Cuuncii menibers on a 
current basis as to now make data generation 
a minimal concern of the Council As a matter 
of:, fact PL 92-318, Section' 1056(b)(1)(D) 
requires that the State Advisoi7 Council be 
provided the data utilized by the State Com- 
mission in the development of its procedures 
to insure continuous evaluation and planning. 
The major concern today of the Council is to 
determine which data is^ meaningful, and to 
Itynthesize it in such manner that the Coimcil 
mtmbers can arrive at evaluative judgements 
concerning the: 

/'Quality of occupational education, being offered 
throughout the state* its regions and com muni* 
ties. . .. 

Numbers and kinds of people and communities 
whose occupational education needs are being 
met either poorly or not at alh 

Unresolved issues and constraints of occupa- 
tional education and alternative remedies for 
arriving at solutions to the problems. 

The tasks inherent in providing advice and de- 
veloping recomniendations on which the State 
Board, the State Cornmission and the State De- 
partment of Education can take action are in- 
deed formidable. But the State Advisory C6 unci 1 
members, acting as informed, knowledgeable and 
concerned citizens who have devoted time and 
effort to considering and deliberating the prob- 
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iems of occupational education, and ^ possible 
solutions,' have developed strategies and tactic 
%vhich have; had considerable impact on the 
shaj>e. content, maifiner and offerings of occupai 
h'onal education/hroughout Uieir states^ . 



Helping 
Objiotivi 




tabliih Measurabli Goals and 



EVALUATION CRITERIA 

/ . ^ V 

evaluate an educational program, process 

or^system requires the a priori establishment of a 
set of agreed upon performance goals and ob^ 
/ jectives so that the evaluators jwill know what 
they are seeking to measure, ^ssess and judge. 
However," educators are the first to admit that 
measurable evaluative criteriajfor the product 
and process of public educatio^n are still at the 
rudimentary developmental stage, 'One of the 
majori services to be performed|by State Advisory 
Councils, then, is to assist th^ State Board, the 
State Commission and the' State Department of 
Education to establish quantitative measure- 
ments of quality education to the fullest extent 
^possible. I ' :i 

In pursuance of this effort', a few State Ad- 
visory' Councils have exhibited considerable in- 
terest in a federally fundedj research program 
being conducted by The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Ediicarion ac Ohio State Uni- 
versity, for designing a system for statewide 
evaluation of vocational education. This system, 
baied on the approach ^to' "management by oh' 
jectives" is the result of five years of continuous 
development,^ field trypuis and revisions." Many 
questions are 'kill being asked as to the feasi- 
bility of this system because it requires complete 
overhaul of the record-keeping system of local 
schools, school systems and the State Department 
of Education-^perhaps a worthy endeavor on its*' 
own behalf. Basic to the system are the^ state- 
ments of objectiyes and goals, which might well ' 
serve the State Councils in their evaluative de'f" 
liberations. To illustrate, following are the four 
major objectives which the system has established 
for vocational education: • 

L To provide vocational education to youth 
and adults who will be entering the labor 
force and to those who seek to upgrade their 
occupational competencies or learn new 

skills, / . = I : ; ^ 



There are 14 s|3€cific goal statemenu, e*g*, 
^ : "(No.) secondary school youth will be en- 

rolled in vocational programs/* 
' 2, Xo proVrde comprehensive vocan'oiial educa- 
- tion which, relates general and vocational 
education offerings to the VQcational objec- 
tives of students 
There are five specific goal statements, e*g„ 
"(iVo.) vocational programs will have their 
vocational and general education stafife 
jointly organise their offerings In relatioh 
to vocational program objectives/' 

3. To make vocational education increasingly 
acceptable to those who desire it. 

There; are eight specific goal statements, 
eg,, ''(No,) schools will operate at times 
other than during the regular school year 
(September through Jiine)/* , 

4. Toi, provide quality vocational education 
which meets the vocational aspirations of 
people while being compatible with employ- 
ment opportimities. . ' 

There are ,21 specific goal statements, e.g.* 
"(No,) schools offering vocational pro- 
grams will have job placement services,, 
, ^ available to all prograrh trainees." 

\ Subtracting the number of youth, by schools 
OF programs included in the above Kaffirmative 
specific goal statements from the total! number of* 
youth, schools or programs iir the state,\ we have 
a basis for making ut\ evaluative judgement. 
For example, if there are 75 schools in th^state 
offering vocational programs* and lO^have'^jpb 
placement services available to all \program 
trainees, a judgement could be made as to 
whether this latter number is excellent, good or 
bad. If bad, then the evaluators could set as an 
objective for the following year, an increase in 
the number of schools offering placement serv- 
ices, and recommend setting aside a certain sum 
of money ■to achieve the stated numerically 
increased goal. 

There are, of course, a number of Tystems 
in use by educational policy makers and plan- 
ners for quantifying, to the extent possible, their 
statements of goals and objectives. A good ex- 
ample is tlyit of the Utah State Board for, Voca- 
tionahTeclmical Education in its State Plan for 
1972—73, Not only are the general goals stated, 
but also included are 'a set of objectives to 
'achieve each goal with the Tiumbers of students, 



schools and programs involved, and then a set 
of specific activities— and monies to be spent on 
each activity--for achieving each objectivei For 
example: ' 
, Goal (selected from among 16)^ 

;'To provide- vocational education programs 
to secondary: students which are of high quality^ 
realistic in regard to labor force trends, and 
suited to the needs, interests, and abilities p£ 
students/* . . ^ ^ 

Objective (selected from among B)\ 
"To increase participation of secondary voca- 
tional students in youth club activities from 
10,021 (currently) to 11,056 in 1972, to 12,560 
in 1973, and to if 000 in 1977.'' 
"Activities: 1. Organise 45 new chapters of 
DECA . 
2. Organize B new chapters of 

^ vjcA ' / ^: 

.3. Organize 10 new chapters of 
FBLA / - 

4. Conduct leadership workshops 
for club officers : , 

5. Direct youth conferences and 
participate in state' and national 
youth programs" 

"Budget for 1973: 7,000" ' ^ 

The important point made in the above dis- 
cussion is that goals and objectives, must be 
stated in as specific form as possible to be both 
understood, and acted upon. It is not enough for 
n State Advisory Council td state, e*g., "Every 
occupational education program should have 
the benefitj of an advisory committee", have the 
State Board agree, and then report triumphantly, 
'^Recommendation accepted,** The Council, hav^ 
ing adopted this statement as a legitimate goal, 
must then insist on learning: 

How many school programs do and do not have 
advisory committees . 

How the advisory committees are being used or 
misused 

How will the effectiveness of all the advisory 
committees be strengthened, and how much it 
will cost ' ' . 

How much it will cost to establish advisory com^ 
mi t tees for all those programs which, currently 
do not have such committees 
What priority the State Board has assigned to 
this goal (or objective) 

Wlint hre the possible sources for needed funds 
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With this type of information available for 
. each specific objective and goal, the evaluators 
are now in a position to consider which goals are 
to receive priority consideration for the next and 
, succeeding years,' whaf compromises must be 
.^made, eic.^ etc. Thus, the State Advisory Coun- 
cils, in discharging their Cdngiessionally^manv 
dated responsibilities fpr evaliiaiing occupational 
education throughout the state, and serving in 
a consultative capacity fo their State Boards and 
State Commissions, nu is i constantly -question, 
question, question, as representatives of the 
public, the rationality, the feasiljility, the possi- 
bility, the practiqiUty and the cost of each goal 
and objective and its priority gs described In the 
State Plan. For it is the State Plan which es- 
. tablishes the framework, as well as the pjc litre, 
of occupational education in the state for the 
iminediate as well as the Ipng-ran^e fuiure. Thus 
it is important fpr each member of the State 
Councils to understand the State Plan, how it h 
developed, and how they can best help In mak- 
ing it the detailed working document It must be 
to assure the best possible occupationnl educa- 
tion for all the youth and adults within their 
state. But before members of the State Councils 
can attempt lo^ understand and help improve 
the State Plari, they miist know a great deal 
about what is raking place in the name of. oc- 
cupational education in the schools throughout 
the state* and the extent to which the needs of 
students, potential students,, employers, potential 
employers, communities, etc., for occupational 
education are being met. 

Some Major Evaluation Activities 

■ It is quite possible for the State Advlsdry 
Coinicjl to assist the State Board and Slate Com- 
mission* on a cohsultative Ijasis, in the develop- 
rnent .of n State Plan=given' the experience and 
interests of the Council members—without, en- 
gaging in any evaluation activities of Its own, 
or even attempting to. establish goals and objec- 
tives which the Council might want to recom- 
mend. To function, in this manner, Iiowever, 
will soon make the .Coiuidl a sterile ''rubber 
stamp" self-serving body in terms of represent- 
ing the interests, concerns, - knowlctlge and 
opinions of various facets of the state's, econoniy 
and citizenry.' 

In previous sections of this Resource Baok. 



several strategies were discussed for members to 
keep themselves currently and intimately in- 
formed concerning local school system problems 
and needs, e.g., Council members "adopting" a 
school, utili/ation of local advisory cpmmitteeSi 
establishment of committees and si!b<ommittees 
based on geograj>hic socio-economic considera- 
tions, industry .^nd business interesti, etc, 

FUNDING STUDIES 

' Also previously discussed has been the role of 
the Advisory Council in conducting special stud- 
ies to obtain or ''generate" objective data con* 
■jidered necessary for their evaruative delibera- 
tions. Only after determining that such data is 
not available currently, or will not soon become 

' available from: other agencies and organizations 
cooperating ^vith the Advisory Counciif should 
consideration be given^ to engaging in or funding 
a study. If the study is to be fundedj the pos- 
sibility of joint funding with the State Board, 
State Commission or any other interested agency 

. and orga hi/at ion shonkl be explored. It should 
be noted that a number of observers have cau- 
tioned that a vibrant , and pragmatic approach 
by the Slate Advisory Coimcils is much to be 
preferred, and as a matter of fact is^needed, 'to 

^ offset ^ the ^statisticaK data oriented Tesearcher's 
findings. The Coimcils must not fall Into jhe 
trap of "waiting for the findings of a research 
study" to ofTer considered judgemenisl 

^STATE PLAN ' . ^ 

As a starting-point for deciding what pro* 
grams, services and activities of occupation a I 
education should be evaluated, a number of 
State Advisory Councils have utilized the State 
Plan currently in efFeci. Taking specifip sections 
of the State Plan dealing with actlbns planned 
at the State and- local levels has gi veil ihase 
Councils a fairly detailed outline around which 
to organize their quest for Information as to 
what is happening in the schools apd school 
systems, 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS ^ • 

Another starting jwiiii for some Councils have 
been the specially funded innovativej experi- 
memal and exemplnry occupational education 
and mnnpowcr development jsrograms within 
the State* Information concerning these pro* 
grams is easily available from the State Depart- 



mantof Education and other state a^ncies with 
which cooperative arrangemciUs have been made 
by the Council 

NATIONAL COUNCIL REPORTS 

A number of State Councils have reported 
increasing use of the special reports of the Na* 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion for purposes of studying the extent to which 
the problems Identified at the national . level 
apply to their states; and hpw the recommenda' 
tions of the NatiQnar»Coimcil can be irnple* 
men ted at the state and local levels. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS ■ 

An extremely useful strategy for obtaining 
ir^formntion and data required in arriving at 
evaluative jiidgements by a State Advisory Coun- 
cil is the hokling of public meetings and hear- 
ings. However, even when a Council does go oiit 
into the field or obtain datai information, opin- 
ions, complaints^ recommendations for change/ 
etc, for its deliberations, it is quite possible 
that the effort may be wasted. For example. 
Councils have held public hearings in various 
parts of their state which have consisted of the 
following one-day agenda: . 

Speeches by officials of the Sinte Board and 
■ State Department of Education and local school 
officials 

Tours of one or more schools 

Lunch pr dinner j'n a school cafeteria or in a 

hotel dining room . 

The remainder of the dny=usually one hotirV 
two hours at the mosi--is scheduled for discus- 
sion of problems. 'Obviously, this is not enough 
Unie. 

For a public hearing or meeung to re%'eai 
,problemsj unmjet neecls. and unresolved issues 
which will assist the State Council in formulat- 
ing recommendations for chnngo, or to reveal 
exemplary programs and activities which might 
be replicated thFoughoiit the state, careful plan- 
ning and promotion must precede the hearing. 
The Council members who will be attending 
the hearing miist be providecl backgroimd in- 
formation about the school sysiem(s) in the 
' area to be visited, employrtient and economic 
" problemsp |x^pulation characteristics^ etc. Such 
information ^an be presented orally or in written 
' form by staff of the State Dejiartment of Edura- 



tion, the Employmeht Service, the Welfere De- 
partmentp etCvi as well as by individual Cauncil 
members familiar with the particular area. De- 

; pending upon the purpose of the public hear- 
ing— e.g., on a single subject such as availabilityi 

; aclequacy and use of finances for occupational 
educationi or utilizatlou of. local program ad-^ 
vispry committees; or primarily to uncover gen- 
eral problemsi or to obtain opinions on the 
adequacy of State Plan provisions for that area— 
determinations can be made as to who will be 
invited to testify, time to be devotedi iQcal 
publicity to be issued^ type of testimony tq be 
solicited, pi ace(s) where the hearing will be 
held, and. whether or not a verbatim tranicript 
is to be taken and published. 

If a school is to be visited, time should be 
allowed to meet with stiident group leaders,? 
teachers, department heads, and program ad- 
visory committee chairmen. * 

If provisions of the State Plan are tlie pri^ 
mary concern of the public meeting or hearirig, 
consideration should be given to holding the 

- hearing jointly with representatives of the State 
Board and the State Commission, r 

^EVALUATION STRATEGY DEVELOPMENT 

Much ^more could be said about organizing 
and conducting public meetings and hearinp 
based on the information provided by the State 
Advisory Councils whicfi have cooperated in the 
preparation of this Resoiirce Book. TTiere is 
obviously sufficient sophistication on the part of ^ 
5ia to. Council members and staff to make their 
pubUc hearings an Mntegral and major part of 
their program of evaluation strategies. Perhaps, 
even more ini|3oriantly, the Council, from Its 
experience in^ evaluating occupational educa-, 
tion, and as part of its consultative responsi- 
Isility to the State Board in helping de%'elop the 
State Plan, could ' help thfe Slate Board in de- 
signing ' nieaningful evaluation strategies ■ and 
procedures. As^ set forth in Par. 102J6 of the/ 
Rules and Regulations of the U.S. Office df 
luhication: / 

"(c) The State Plan sliall describe the State's 
program for evaluating ^tate and local 
programs, services, and activities, carried 
oui under the State plan. This description 
sliall iiicluder 

(1) The agencies* 'and institutions (in 
addition to the Slate advisory coun- 
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cW) / . , responsible for making 
. |)€riodic cvniuaiipns' 
' (2)' The frequency wiEh which each of 
the agencies and insti iiu ions referred 
/ to in subparagraph (I) of this pa rat 
/ gi nph will make jiei iodic evaluaUons 
of the various |^I'ograms, services, ^ 
/\ and activities under ihe State plan ' 
a / ' carried out at both the State and 
/ . local levels; and, 
/ (S) The procedures which the State will 
( - *' follow^ or which it will require 

local educational agencies to follow, 
. in conductihg periodic evaluations, 
inchuling an outline of the types of 
evaluations^ planned and of. the 
. 'criteria lo be utilized in evaluating 

the efFectiveness of progr^amSj serv- 
. ices* and the activities under the" 
St ate plan ^ sup|>orted with *, funds 
i from any of the allotments under the 

Aci/V 

A meas'iire of tiie difficulty ^of this responsibil- 
ity js the paucity of inforniation contained in 
io;st State Plans' with reference to the alsove Reg- 
.vVlationj Yet tlie State Advisory Council is not 
jfniy' charged with the responsibility to 

'Evaluate vocational education progranis, serv- 
ices, ^and activities under the State plan . . . 
/(Par.; 109 23{cj of the Ruia and Regulations) 

b^t also to :\ ' 

\ "^Advise., the State board on the development 
of the State Plan . . /'(Par ]02J3(a) of the Rules 
and Regulatious) ' ^ 

. and to prepare a report containing 

. . .(I.) the results of tHe evaluations , . , of 
the efFectiviencss of prbgramsV services, and ac- 
' tivities ctiri:ie€l out under the State plan in the 
year under^review in meeting tlie program ob- 
jectives sfft forth in the Jong-range and annual 
program ^pl a ns . . , and. (2) siich recommcntlecl 
changes in the contcfit antl administration of 
the State's programs, services and activities as 
may be deemed by the State Advisory Council 

- to be warranted Ijy its evaruation resulis/V (Par, 
102J59, Riiles and Regulations) 

^ ' as well as to \ 

'^Advise the State BoartI on 'jjolicy matters aris- 
' ing in the atlministratibn of the State plan sub- - 
mitted. pursuant to the Act antl the regulations 

- in this part'^ (Par, in2J3(b) of the Rules ami 
Regulations , ^ 

Further cxaminatipn of the State Plan w*ill re- 
.= veal that If^all the information gathered by the 
State Advisory Council as parr of its evaluation 
,and other'^^actis'ities is to 1iave any beneficial 



impact on occupational education in the State, 
this impact must first take place on the State 
Plan itself* ■ 



Helping Develop the State Plan 



Probably the^ most lielpful dQcument for 
understanding die State Plan is the Guide for 
the Development of a State Plan for the Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education issued by. 
the U,S, Office of Education. Another extremely 
helpful document available from the U.S. Office 
of Eclucation is its Guidelines for Identifying, 
Classifying and Serving the Diiadvantaged and 
Handicapped Under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Suggested Utilization of 
Resources and ExpenditureSj June, 1972, Both 
publications may be objained from the_B.ureau 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
of the U.S. Office of Education.. Each member 
of tlie State Advisory Council should be provided 
a copy/ r ^ 

It Hhould be noted that while relationships 
between the State Commission and the State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education in 
the preparation of^ the Commission's State Plan 
are meritToned herein* no. in-depth discussion is 
possible until the U.S. Office of Education issues 
Rules an^l Regulations concerning the estab- 
lishment of the State Commission* its specific 
role, functions and relationships with the State 
Board and other state education and manpower 
development agencies. ; 

A CONTRACT ^ ^ 

All the hopes and aspirations* the philoso- 
phy, goals and objectives, the statistical bases for, 
and descriptions of the planned administratioti 
of programs, services, activities and priorities, of 
the State Board, the State Commissioh and the 
State Department^ of Education concerning oc- 
cupational education can Be found in the State 
Plan, ^fore than this, the State Plan is in fact 
a contract _with the federal government thatr 
when approved by the U.S. Office of Education, 
its" provisions will be binding upon the State 
Board, the State Commission and the State De- 
partment of Education in the administration; of 
occupational educational programs* services 
and activities at the State and local levels. 

The State Plan, and any amendmenls thereto, 
must be prepared "in consultation with the 



\ State ' Adyisory Coimdr' (Par.' 102.81(e)(I)(i), 
'pities and Regulntions), and when submiued to, 
ths U.S. Office of Educationvniust contain: 

A certified statement by the Advi.\ory Cotincil 
•that the State Phin (and any amendments there- . 
to) wan 'prepared in consultation with the Coun- 
'nK(Par, 102JI(e)(2) Rules and Regulations) 

A statement of ^ the recomniendations and find- 
ings of the Advisory Council, based on itk most 
recent evajuation report, and what considerav ■ 
tion and action* if any, the State Board is taking 
witli re.sjDect to each recommendntion (Par. 102.- 
159, Rides nnd Regulations as amended fan. 
, 20, 1972). ' ^ 

That the State Plan must l)e jireparcd by the 
..State Bonrd" in consultation with the State 
Advisory Councir is made even clearer: by the 
U.S. Ofhce of EducationVs Guide for the DeveU 
opment of a State Plan, which states, on page 1. 

**The State board, nssistrd by the adifisoiy anij}- 
rtl in ihff (Iv.i'f'lojnnvnl of the Sitit^ Plan (ctl.i 
emphasis added) ^ , . ' 

' - .J 
PARTICIPATION / - ' 

' T he resjxjnsibility of tlie Siate Advisory Coiui- v 
c'll with, respe^ct to the develojjment of the State 
Plan* then, is that of partici|)atiort. This is quite 
different from * 'review and recommendation*' ■ 
afforded by tjie State Board and State Commis- 
sion to other interested and concerned agencies, 
organizations and the general public. This dls- 
\ tinction is of tremendoiis significance to the 
'relationship of the State Advisory Council with 
the State Boarcl and the State Commission, and 
has considernble sign ifiamce to the modus op- ? 
^frnnr//.^of the Council itself, ' 

However* the assistance to and participation 
in the development of the State Plan by the 
State Advisbry Coinicil is limited by two factors: 

|. The amouht of time Cdtlhcil members can 
afFord to devot^^ this task 

2, The State Board and State Commission have 
' the tdtimate Responsibility for developing 

the State Plan and 'seeing to its admin is tra^ , 
' tion. Therefore* thty are bound only to con- 
sider any suggestions and recommendations 
"-■^ made by the State Advisory CoimciU they 
are not legally iiound to accept any, 
Gjvcn these two constraints, the State Advisory 
'Councii can best assist the State Board and 



St^ate Commission in developing the State Plan 
by insisting'tliat: 

' Each goal and objective of the State Plan be 
stated in inulerhtaijchilsle lay language, tliat the 
State Plan includes yery specific statements of 
activities relating to the objectives, indicating 
exactly Vvhat is to happen to^ how many (stU' 
dents, teacherH, schools, programs, etd,), how 
much money is to be expeiided for -each aeti' 
vity, and hqw long it %vill take to achieve^ the 
stated objectives and goals. 

Any goals and ohjectives^which the Council con- 
siders importnnt be inclucled, to tlie extent the 
Council can persuade the Board and CommiS' 
sion to do so. 

Statistical data and reports of studies utilized 
by the State Bqard in support of any posidon 
or |)rogram included in the State plan are in- 
tleed relevant, . ' ^ 

.Questions raised by the Coimcil are answered 
to the full satisfaction of the CounciL 

These same constraints are, of course, just as- 
i)inding^ on the Council's reconimendations* 
They too must . I?e stated in clear and specific 
terms.i and must be supported^ by findings suf- 
ficiently relevant tq^ be persuasive.. ^A recom-" 
meridation cb uched in general terms can too 
easily be sloughed off with a statement of agree- 
ment, but with no implementing action. And a 
nit-picking criticism by the Advisory. Council of 
some provision- of the State Plan will probably 
receive a reply on the same order, 

Many state directors of vbcational education 
have ToiuUl the questioning of the State Plan 
by the Advisory Council^ provision by provl« 
sion=niqst helpful. They have publicly ex- 
pressed their appreciadon for the interest of 
symjjaihetic, concerned and knowledgeable cit- 
izens, such as the State Council members, who 
have spent the time and effort involved in eval- 
uating occupational education throughout the 
State. A number of State Directors^ have , been 
particularly impressed with .their Advisory 
CounciTs assistnnce in the. development of the 
State Plan in helping design new, diverse and 
ficKible approaches to occupational educa- 
tion, , ' , 

Thus, the Advisory Coinicirs partidpation 
and assistance in the development of the State 
Plan can be seen as liringing to the process an 
informed point of view" representing the tax- 



payers, the students, the eniplo^erl, the local 
schopl systems, nnd the cominunitiek through- 
out the State; The important phrasev^in the 
above sa cement, is "an informed V point, 
of view/\ for representation without initerma- 
tlon in. the preparation of the State Plan woaild 
he utterly useless, \ 

Organiiing for Evaluation . 

EVALUATION PROGRAM COMMITTEE , 

Since^ the evaluatfon activities of the Council 
are continuous, involve all members of^ the 
Council, and consist of both informal and for- 
mal ways and means for gathering infonnalion 
and forming opinions, a number of State Coun- 
cils have not attempted to structurie the proc- 
ess. However* more and more Councils are find- 
ing it advantageous to establish, an Evaluation , 
Program Committee responsible for: 

Preparing an an ntial plan and program for in- 
volving each Council member in several fdrmal 
evaluaition activities such as chairing, public 
meetings und hearings, meeting with groups of 
local advisory committeeSp school visitations, etc.* 
and scheduling such activities during the year. 

Assigning specific sections of the State Plan for 
study as to implementation at the State and local 
levels, 

Nreeting witli and maintaining relationships 
with State Board arid State Commission, as well 
as with Ojther States agency and advisory com- 
mittee stafF responsijblfc for conducting evalua- 
tive studies in tlie fields of educaiioni training 
and manpower development; obtaining reports 
of such studies and distributing them to rele- 
vant Coimcil members, " ' . 

Determining and recomniending specific themes 
or programs to be evaluated by the Council 
dmnng the year. / 

Determining the need for and recomniending 
that the Council fund, alone or jointly with 
another agency or agencies, any special studies 
to assist the Council in its evaluative role. ^ 

Coordinating receipt of and compilation of 
memljer evaliiation findings and reports in prep 
aration for submission of the Councils evalua- 
tion repori(s) to. i!ie State Boarc]^ and State 
Commission, . * 

Determining the form, content and desirability 



of Council evaluation re|jorts to be presented^to 
local school systems which participated in a 
public hearing, etc. , , I 

Determining the need for and recommending 
the issuance of special periodic evaluation re- 
ports in addition to the Annual Evaluation re- 
port. . ^ . 

Preparation of the Annual Evaluation Report 
in terms of format and. content. ; 
\petermining the need for^ and ^recommending 
me employment of staff or consultants to assist 
tiiW Council interpret* analyze and' synthesize 
its ^ndings and prepare its recommendations 
and reports. 

It is\ obvious, of course, that Council staff 
w*ill be Mieavily involved in providing siippor^" 
tive services to a committee with the above re- 
sponsibilities. But the alternative to not haying 
siich a committee is either for the Executive 
Committee, and/or the staff, alone, to be re- 
sponsible for all . of the above activities,' -It ap- 
pears tha^ an Evaluation Program Committee 
. is much to be preferred. \\ . 

^ ■ ^- ■ % ^ 

Evaluation Reporting ' u 

The evaluation reports of an 'Advisory. Coun- 
cil are its most important public docurnents in 
terms of describing the Council's activities and 
demonstrating its impact on improving ^the oc- 
ciipational education program of the State, In 
addition, these reports can be extremely vuseful . 
in mobilizing support for the Councirs|work 
and recommendations . from among the various 
facets of the State's economy and population. 

It should be noted that the Advisory Councils 
are encouraged to make both annual ^and 
periodic evaluations and reports of . programs, 
services, and activities imder the State Plan, 
including recommendations for such changes|as 
niay be warranted by the evaluations. (See State 
Advisory Councils on V^ational . Educations 
A Guide for Implementing Rules and TRegula^ 
tsonSi U.S. Office of Education.) ' "\ 

In preparing their evaluation reports, many| 
Advisory Councils' have recognized they have | 
several "piiblics'* with different interests in the \ 
findings of the CounciL The two major audi- - 
enccs, and their interests are: 

1. The State Board, State Commission, legisla- 
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torSi the governor, researchers* = school hoard 
officials and ndministraiors/ teacher associa- 
tions, other State agencies involved in edi> 
^ cation, the National Advisory Cotmcil, the 
U.S. Office of EducaiiDn, etc, 

Tliis "public'' is interested in the deiails 
of the findings- and tlie recommendations 
■ of the Cotmcil, as well ris being concerned , 
with the specificity of the recommenda* 
=' tions. They will read and jtiidy the Coiin- 
' cil reports withoiit being concerned as to 
presentation of graphics, or fine printing; 
they "just want the facts". 
2. The^eneral public* PTA groups, ciylc or-, 
ganimtions at the state arid local levels, etc. 
This public is ijitercsted in the overall 
picture ^md is not concerned wii!i de- 
tails. The Innguage of the text, the pre- 
sentation, and the grapHics must be de- 
signed to interest the readership. A specie b 
ist in preparing such a pubh'cation w'iU 
.usually need to be .secured for. the pur- 
, pose. — 
Several Advisory Cotincils have joined forces; 
with tlie .State* Board ^and other State agencies 
and advisory commiitiEes involved in ecluca- 
tion; training and manpower, to publish a single, 
report addressed to the general public which 
describes the total State program of occiipa' 
tlonal ediication ancl manpower development--- 
its accomplishments, shortcomings, and heeds 
for change. Such a report has much to com- 
mend itself for consideration. 

As important as is this "general public'' re- 
portj the major emphasfs of .the Advisory Coun- 
cil must be on its detailed evaliiation rejDort of 
findings and /recommendations, backed up sup-^ 
|3ortive evidence. Not only is it this report 
which .will have impact on the State Plan,, but 
it will also be used by tlie National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education in making its 
report. and recommendations to the U,S. Office '^ 
of Education ^ and Congress for changes and 
improvements in occupational educaifpn at the 
national level. For this reason an ad ^hoc com- 
mittee of Slate Advi.sory Council executive di- 
rect6r.s, members of the National Advisory 
Council, and a representative, of the U,S, Office 
of Education developed a recommetided format 
for the evaluation reports. In addition* this ad , 
hoc committee annually requests each State 
Council to evalnnie specific fafcts ^.occupn- 



tional education in their State in order ,to permit 
rh^ National Council to prepare a consolidated 
report on thene items for submission lo Congress. 
It is understood, of course, that the State Coiin- 
ci!s are not limited in their e%'aluatlon to those 
items requested! Following is the statement of 
goals and relevant questions submitted by this 
ad hoc committee to the State Advisory Coun- 
cils for the 1972 evrihiaiion reports. 

Evaluation- should focus on thej^ State*! goals 

and priorities as set forth in the State plan. 

How valid and appropriate were, the , State's 

goals and priorities? 
Were they valid In terms of student needs 
and empioyment opportunities? 

/ Were they sufficiently comprehensive in terms; 
of specific population groups such as dlsad^ 
vaniaged, handicapped, returning veierani, 
adults, jjostsecondary, etc.? ^ 

Were they related appropriately to other man- 
power de%^elQpment in the State (e.g., pri- 
vate schools, industry^ CAMPSi etc.)? . 

Were procedures set forth In the State plan to 
accomplish each stated goal and/or objective or 
priority? ; . 

, To what extent were the State's goals met dur- 
ing the year under review and to what extent 
and in what; ways does this represent aii im- 
provement over last year? ^ 

GOAL Ih ; 

Evaluation should focus upon the effectiveness' 
with which people and their ^ needs are served. 

Are valid data available for planning purposes 
(i,e., manpower needs, job opporturiities, and 
employer needs)? 

To what extent Is there coordination of train- 
ing opportunities among agencies? 

To jvhat extent is there coordination and arti- 
culaiioh among secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult education agencies? . > ' 
,To what extent do educational institutions as- 
sure job placement of graduates? 

To what extent is ^bcational education involved 
in total manpower clevelopment programs of 
tlie State? 

To what extent are vocational education op> 



portunhies ayallable to all people at the sec- 
ondary, ^stsecondary, and adult levels? 
To what extent is career education provided to 
all elementary, and middle grade pupils?. 
What indications are there that students feel 
that vocational programs adequately meet their 
needs? 

GOAL Mil 

Evaluation should focus on the ex tern to which 
Council recommendations have received due 
consideFation. 

List the Councirs previous year's recommenda- 
tions. What action haS resulted from each of 
these recommendations? . 

What factors influenced the success or failure of 
implementation of the recommendations? 
What follow- through is being maintained by 
ihe Council (e.g., re^diting, resubmission, new 
areas for recommendations)? 

^ A nunjber of State Advisory Councils have 
found that dissemination of these Evaluation 
Goals along with the specific questions to which 
answers are being sought (in addition to those 
adopted by the Council on its own initiative) 
to other State agencies, local school systemSj 
local school program advisbry committees, etc., 
is aft ' extremely helpful strategy for acquiring^^ 
needed information from cooperating organ- 
izHtions and individuals. These Evaluation 
Goals and questions can also serve as the basic 
ngenda for public meetings and hearinp. 

Organising for Assisting in tha. 
Developnieht of thi State Plan 

The first "payoff" for the evaluation effort 
of the State Advisory Council members is their 
contribution to the State Plan in making it an 
effective instrument for impro%^ement of occu- 
pational education throughout the State. Since 
^ the State Plan takes many months to complete, 
most Councils have come to prefer working with 
the State Board while the State Plan is in proc- 
ess. \.Such a strategy requires reaching agree- 
ment with State Board staff to provide the Coun- 
cil prelim! nary drafts of sections of the State 
Plan and copies of any policy memoranda deal- 
ing, with the State Plan .. for review, reaction 
and recommendations. This strategy further re* 
quires that the Advisory Council establish pro- 



cedures and time-tables to assure immediate re- 
view and reaction. .The time-tables for this ^ 
action should be coordinated %yith tlie tim^ 
tables, of the State Board and the State Com- 
mission, Furtherrnore, to. take advantage of the 
expertise and knowledge of each Council mem^ 
ber, all members should be involved in assisting 
in the development of the State Plan by being . 
assigned responsibility for a particular section 
of the Plan. The sections assigned should be the 
same as those assigned to each member , by the 
Evaluation Program Committee, if the^- Com- 
mittee made such assignments. % 

STATE PLAN COMMITTEE / 

Some Advisory Councils have established a 
State Plan Committee to coordinate the work 
and relationships of the Council vis-a-vis the 
State Plan. Additional responsibilities Involved 
can be determined from the following descrip- 
tion of the procedures adopted by one Advisory 
Council State pian Committee in cooperation 
With the State Board and State Department of 
Educalion. ' 

As preliminary drafts of sections of the State. 
Plan or policy memorandums' are developed by 
the State Department of Education, copies are 
sent to the* Advisory Council for review and 
comments. , ^ 

The Advisory Council will seek the advice of 
consultants^ industry groups, local educational 
agencies, etc., as may be considered necessary 
for providing knowledgeable commentary to the' 
State Department of Education on the draft 
sections of the State Plan or policy' memo- 
randa: Each section is to be reviewed and com- 
mented upon in accordance with the deadlirie 
established by the Committee. Copies of com- 
ments on policy memoranda will also be sent 
to the State Board, 

Upon completion of the preliminary draft of 
the proposed State Plan,* the State Department 
of Education will arrange for a joint meeting 
with the Sfate Board and the Advisory Council 
to review the State Plan and to consider the 
findings and recommendations contained in. the 
evaluation reports by the Council (as well as any. 
other available evaluation reports) and the 
comments previously submitted on the draft 
sections of the State Plan, 

The State Board will invite the Advisory Coun- 



Ipcil^ tb^.attend ; and participate in all public 



p^JIhgaHngs and meetings deal 



ng with the State 



|vj The State Board will invite :he Advisory Coun* 
^:cil 10 attend and pariicipata In the meeting(^ 
jj^ which will review the. final copy of the Slate 
^; Plan prior to submission to the U.S^ Office of 
Education. 

•V/ Inviting the Advisory Council to attend the 
?^ State Board's public hearinp as well as the 
: V meeting(s) In which the finalized State Plan 
will be approved for submission to the VS. 
Office' of Education presents an opportunity for 
^ resolution of any differenws of opinion which 
may exist between the two groups concerning 
specifie provisions of the State Plan. It is as^ 
«umed that final copies of the State Plan will be 
in the hands of the Board and Council mem- 
- bers . several weeks before the joint meeting. 
Differences should be minimal by that time since 
the procedural steps ^ outlined above provide 
ample opportunity for discussion and consul- 
/lation.? . 

The above procedure also permits for infor- 
mal meetings of Council members and staff 
with members pi the State ^Board and It^ staff 
to discuss recommended, changes and additions 
considered desirable by the Councir members. 

Without such \ a procedure as outlined above 
for Qn»golng stuHy of the State Plan by the 
Council, the alternative is for the Council to 



wait until-therStai¥:Plan is completely drafted, 
^and to then review it indepih, and usually in a 
hurry. But since the Jtate Plan is at this stage 
iof completion, and since the various sections 
of the Plan are fairly well interwoven, it would 
be— and is— extremely difficult to persuacle the 
State Board and its staff to make any substan- 
tivrchangesl , . 

As with the work of the Evaluation Prop-am 
Committee, the= Councirs staff will be heavily 
involved in providing needed supportive serv- 
ices, for the State Plan Committee. 

Needless to say at this pplnti%nly if the State 
Advisory Council members are involved In a 
meaningful way in assisting with the develop 
ment of the State Plan should the designated 
Council official sign the certification form, sug- 
gested by the UJ. Office of Education in its 
Guide Cor the pevelopment of a State Plan, 
which reads. , 

"I hereby certify the attached (State Plan) (or 
Amendment of the State Plan) for fiscal year 
- was prepared in consultation with the 
State Advisory Council. , 

by: 



(Title of Authorized Officer) 

Only those '*ln the know" can appreciate the 
enormous 'lime and effort of each member of 
the State Adviso^^oundl on Vocational Edu- 
cation represea^ by this certification! It is 
ho|^d that this Reiource Book will help mike 
that precious time arid effort worthwhile. 
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An evaluation . study of voeationahtachnlcal 
educatioii in the state was conduGted by an out- 
side agency for the 1969--70 school year. This 
study was paid for' by the Advisory Couneil. 
The Council reviewed this studyj revised cer- 
tain sections* added their own findings and 
recommendations, and submitted it to the State 
Board for VocationaUTechnical Education and 
to the National Advisory CounciL 

An annual report was prepared to publicize 
the major findings and recommendations of 
the CounciL This was a hard-hitting, illus- 
trated booklet which added prestige and dignity 
to the vocational-technical area, clearly defined 
what is meant by vocational-technical education, 
and emphasized the inadequacy of the funding 
in the (State) for vocational'technicai educa- / 
tion. . ; , ^ 

^ Ten thousand copies of the brochure (What 
About (State's) Vital 80 Percent) have been 
distributed throughout the state and nation. 
Approximately one-half, or 5,000 copies, were 
sent to people at their request. The brochure 
went to the State Board of Education, legislators! 
local school district superintendents, junior high 
and high school principals, Employment Secur- 
toy Office counselors, RT.A, leaders, members 



of the (State's) Manufacturers Associaifon, per- 
soniiel directors, training directors, local school 
board members, the news media, service club 
meinbers, ieligious leaders, and others. 

A presentation was made before each body 
of the Legislature, and copies of the annual re- 
port were distribiited. Legislators were given the 
facts concerning funSiiig for vocarional-technicar 
education and encouraged to support this area 
of education during the current session. Specifi- 
cally, legislators were urged , to increase the 
funding eainiarked for vocational' technical ed- 
ucatioii in the secondary schools from L4 mil- 
lion dollars to S.4 million dpilars. In actual 
facti the appropriations were increased to 2,4 
million dollars. J 

Considerable time was spent in face-to-face 
contacts with individual legislators discussing 
and promoting ^ vocational-tech riical education. 
Follow-up letters. were written to each legislator; 
thanking him for his support, ' 

The Council worked with the Legislature in 
bringing the four area vocational centers located 
throughout the state under the State Board for 
Vocational Education. This will better . ennble 
the centers to provide training for students, 
ignoring district boundaries, and let them re- 
cord and grant credit for classes taken. 

A student versiori of the annual report (Hap 
pinesss is Doing Well What You Do Best) was 
prepared and 20,000 copies were distributed 
throughout the state. Most copies went to high 
school students, either handed to them directly 
by! their teacher or counselor, as a handout at 
the Tob Fair of major employeis, or as a hand- 
out ^s they viewed a traveling display promoting 
ihe 'ume theme. 

An exhibit was displayed at the (State's) State 
Fair held in and copies of the '^Happiness*' 

brochure were distributed. Also, face-to-face 
discussions were held with numerous teenagers. 

In cDiijuction with the P,T.A„ the Advisory 
Council sponsored a state-wide conference on 
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Conducted evaluation for 1959^70 school 
year. 

Prepared and distribCited 10,000 copies of 
Annual Report. 

Prepared and distributed 20,000 , copies of 
student version of report. 
Had exhibits at fob Fair, high schools, and 
Slate Fair, 

Worked witli Legislatuie to inci^ease. fund- 
ing for vocational educatioii. ) 
Held public hearings, workshop, antl con- 
ferences. 

Conducted evaliiation for 1970-71 school 
year. 



vocational'technical educatidn for P.T.A. lead- 
ers, 

The Advisoiy Council is working with tlie 
(State's) Manufacturers AssoclnEion in develop- 
ing a prestigious scholarship program for 
vocationaI--£echnicaI education stiideiits, j 

The Council worked with the State Board 
specialists in preparing the State Plan for Vo-l 
caclonal Educationi We are developing Tnore| 
expertise in this area, and plan to play a morej 
significant role in future state plans. \ 

i 

Public hearings w^ere held in _, 

and _ Attendance was just under 200, but 
participants were district superintendents, legis- 
lators, school administrators, news media J>€r- 
sqnnel, and j>olitical action representatives who 



can have a real impact on public image and 
administrative decisions. 

A live-in workshop for Advisory Council 
members was conducted to inforni and motivate 
members m as to develop a more effective 
coiuicij. 

The Council has appeared before the State 
Board for Vocational Education on several oc- 
casions and has made 20 separate recommenda^ 
tions, of which twelve have been acted upon 
and another five have received preliminary 
exploration. 

Council members and the Executive Director 
have made numerous addresses on the vital 
need for vocational*technical education at edu» 
cational conferencess service club meetings, and 
professional organization meetings. 
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APPENDIK B 

Exetrpts from Staff Analysis 
Of PL 92^318 Prapared by the 
Arkansas State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education 



/INTRODUCTION v 

in most states, including Arkansas, the eie- 
mentary school prepares students for further 
education In junior high, which, in turn, pre- 
pares students for further education in high 
school, which prepares students for further 
academic education. Once students have gradu- 
ated from high school— in Arkansas forty- four 
percent do not— the institutions of higher edu- 
catiorl continue the process with baccalaureate 
and graduate programs. It is this educational 
- myopia, giving too h'ttle recognition to the role 
-^of-the ^education=-sy3 tern -in prepariTTg" student 
for employment, that the Congress has at- 
tempted to correct over the past decade with 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
1968 amendments, and currently, with Public^ 
Law 92-^318, which amends the Higher Educa* 
tion Act 6f 1965, the Vocational Education 
*Aci of 1963 as amended, the General Education 
Provisions Act, and the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, These amendments 
quite clearly' indicate that Congress is demand- 
ing a comprehensive and concerted effort be 
made, to improve the educational system of the 
Nation to include preparing students for em* 
ployment. 

PLANNING 

. The legislation calls for a designated "State 
Commission" to initiate and "condiict a com- 
prehensive program of planning for the es- 
tablisfiTneht of programs called for,'* in those 
states desiring to receive assistance under the 
numerous programs authorized in the Act, 
, Planning activities must include "an assess* 
ment of the existing capabilities and facilities 
for the provisions of post«secondary occupa- 
tional educatiqn, together with existing needs 
and projected needs for such education in all 
parts of the State,'' and thorough consideration 
must be given "the most effective means of 
utilizing all Existing institutions within the 



State capable of providing the programs called 
for in the legislation," 

Additionally, a long-range strategy must be 
developed "for infusing occupational educa- 
tion (Including general orientation,, counseling 
and guidance, and placement eith& In a job 
or in post-secondary occupational programs) 
into elementary and secondary schools on an 
equal footing with traditional academic educa- 
tinn, to the end that every child who leaves 
the secondary (School is prepared either to 
enter product!^ employment or to undertake ^ 
^additional- education, but without=being=forced 
prematurely to make an litevocable commit- 
ment to a particular educational or occupa- 
tidnal choice." Furthermore^ planning activities 
must' include the development of procedures 
to insure continuous planning and evaluation. 

ADMINISTRATiON 

Any state which desires to participate in the 
programs authorised by this law must also desig- 
nate or establish a "State A^ncy" which will 
have sole responsibility for fiscal management 
and administration of the program, m accord' 
ancc with the plan' developed by the "State 
Commission/* Additionally, the "State Agency'" 
must adopt administrative arrangements, satis- 
factory to the U.S. Office of Education, charging 
the St*te Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education with the same responsibilities in 
respect to this program "as it has with respect 
-to programs authorized under the -^Vocational 
Education Act of 1963," 

STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

State Advisory Councils must be Involved in 
program development and planning as stipu- 
lated in Public Law 92-318. Specifically, the 
legislation states "any State desiring to partici- 
pate in the program authorized. . . shall provide 
assurances satisfactory to the Commissioner that 
the State Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 



cation, will be charged with the same respon- 
sibilities with respect to the programs author- 
ized by this part (Title X) as it has with respect 
to programs authorized under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended by PL 90= 
[Sec, 1055(a) and 1055(a) (1)]. 

For ease of analysis* tlie duties of the.Coimcil 
under PL 90-575'--are cited with the related 
sections of PL 92=318 in jiarentheses. 

The Coimcil is charged %vith the following 
duties in PL 9a-'576: 

Section 102.23 states "the State Advisory 
Council shall: (A) advise the State. Board (State 
Commission, Sec. 1202) on the development of 
the State plan* including the preparation of 
long-range^ and annual program plans (State 
Administrative Agency, See- 1056(b) (1) 
(E) . . , (B) advise the State Board (State 
Cornmission nnd/or State Administrative 
Agency) on poh!cy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of the State plan submitted* (C) 
evaluate vocaiional education programs, serv- 
ices, and activities under the State plan , v . (D) 
prepare and submit through the Slate Board 
(State Cbmrnissjon) to the Gommissioner and 
to the ^National Advisory Council an evahiation 
report . . . which (I) evaluates the effectiveness 
of vocational programs* services, and adtivities 
carried out in the year under review. (State 
Administrative - Agency programs) and (2) 
recommends such changes as may be warranted 
by the evaluations, and (E) prepare, pursuant 
io Sec. 102.21 (c) an annual budget^ covering 
expenditures for the following year. A Con- 
gressional mandate requires that the State "Ad- 



visory Councils be independent frpm State 
Boards of Education (State Commission/State 

, Administrative Agency) so that they can be 
objective in their evaluations and recomnien- 
dations— the Council must be separate and in- 
dependent from the State Board for Vocational 
Education/' * • ? 

Before making any program grant under PL 
92-318* *'the Commissioher shall receive from 
tlie State Commission an assurance aatlsfactory= 
to him that the Advisory Council has had a 
reasonable opportunity to review and make 
recommendations concfirning the design of the 
program for which the grant is requested,';^ 
[Sec 1058(a) and 1058(a) (1),] / 

Finally, to complete the analysis of PL 92-318 
and its anatogy to PL 90-^576 there is the ite- 
quirement that the State Commission and the 
State Administrative Agency "indicate^ the extent 

^ io which consideration was 'given to the findings 
and recommendations of the State Adyisory 
Council in its most recent evaluation report." 

, [PL 90^576, Sec. 123(a) (B)(E).] . ^ 
' Slaie^ Cpuricilsr will relate to the State Com-, 
mimpn Md/the State Administrative Agency 
exactly as they have to the State Board for 
Vocational Education. Additionally, if State 
Councils have not been given the opportunity 
to make recommendations as to the design of 
programs, then they must so state in their fivah 

' uation reports [J055(a)(l J]/ . 

^ Stnte Afhjisory ConnrUs un VacatUmtit Educntion^A 
(Itthlr far Ititpltiuenling Riites and H^gulalianSf Depart- 
rnurir u( "Henltih Kducoiion, iind Welfare, Office of Edii* 
luticiii^ junc 1971, 
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APPENDIX C 

A Composite List of Activities 
and Services Provided by 
Local Occupational Program 
Industry-Education Advisoiy 
' (Cboperating) Committees* 

STUDENT RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, 
AND PLACEMENT 

EncQurnging young people (nnd parents) to 
consider vocational and technical education and 
training through visits to "feeder schools,' 
speeches to civic clubs, career day meeiingSj 
etc. 

Assisting in the screening of students applying 
for admission to the coiirses. 
Participating Mn the development of aptitude 
and interest tests for selection of students. 

Providing information corterning desirable ap 
titudes* education, and experience background 
which applicants for entry level jobs should 
ha%'e so that educators may properly plan their 
'student recruitment, as well as educational and 
training programs. 

Arranging plant or field trip visits for students 
and counselors. 

Providing vocational guidance literature to 
teachers, counselors* and stiidents. 
Assisting and participating in surveys of local 
industry manpower needs. 

Assisting in the development of achievement 
tests, and certificntidn and licensing tests con- 
cerned with initial employment of school grad- 
uates. 

Placing students in part-time work during 
' school year or sinnmer vacations. 
Placing school gniciuates in jobs. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
Assisting in the pieparation and review of bud- 
get requests for laboratory and shop equipment 
and supplies. 

Evaluaiing physical conditions, adequacy of 
equipment, and layout of l;aborntory or shop, 

•Snmiid M. niiri, IriHuslrx trnti ynrntifmnt^Trrhtiini! 
EduifUiQH^ (New Vork: NfcCirnw liill lUsnk Conipaiw. 
I9fi7), Chapter 3, / ^ ; 



Assisting In the development and review of 
course content to assure its currency in meeting 
the changing skill snd knowledge needs of the 
industry. 

Obtaining needed school equipment and supplies 
on loan, as gifts, or at special prices. ^ ^ ■ 

Assisting in the establishment of standards of 
proficiency to be met by students. ! 

Assisting in the development of school policy 
concerning the kinds and volume of produc- 
tion work or "live jobs*' to be produced by 
students so that this work will be of instructional 
value in the educational program.^ 

Establishing and maintaining a librai7 of visual 
aids, magazines, and books concerning industry. 

Assisting in the development of special educa= 
tional and training programs conducted with 
funds made available by the Manpower Develop 
ment and Training Acti the Economic Oppor- 
tuiiUy Act, ctc,^ 

Assisting in the development of evening school 
skill improvement . and technical courses for 
employed plant personneL 

Assisting in the development of ap>prenticesh!p 
and on-the-job training related courses. 

Arranging plant or field trip visits for teachers. 
Providing sample kits of raw materials, finished 
jiroducts, charts, posters, etc., for exhibit and 
instruct ionul purposes in classrooms and shops. 

Assisting in the establishment of student fees 
niul'chai|ncs for courses and programs. ^ 

TEACHER ASSISTANCE 

Providing funds to assist local teachers to attend 
regional and national meetings of industry and 
tciicher organisations. 

Arranging meeting.s of teachers to establish co- 
operative reiationships between the .schools and 
industry. [ - 

Arranging summer employment for teachers, 
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Assisting in the establishment of teacher quali- 
ficatioii requirements. 

Conducting clinics and in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. 

Arranging for substiiute or resource instructors 
from industry to assist regular teachers. 

Subsidizing teacher sajanes iu such unusual 
cases as may be necessary to obtain qualified 
instructors. 

Paying industry organisation member ship dues 
for teachers. 

Providing awards and prizes no outstanding 
. teachers. 

STUDENT RECOGNITION 

Providtng scholnrships and other financial as^ 
sistance for outstandrng graduates who wish to 
continue their education and training, 

Provitiing jjrizcs to outsiandrng students, 
PUBLIC REUTIONS 

Providing s|K:akers to address trade and civic 



groups concerning the industry's education and ' 
training program in the schooL 

Providing news stories concerning school pro- 
grams to m.agazines published for. specific in* 
tiustry groups* ^ . 

Providing new stories concerning school pro- 
grams to local news media. 

Attending meetings in support of vocational and 
lechnical education which may be called by 
local and state school officials, boards, and legis- 
lative groups, . ■ 

Participating in radio and television pro-ams 
designed to "sell" vocational and technical edu- 
cation to the public, * 

Contributing funds to advertise specific school 
occupational education and training programs. 

Advising employees and their families concern- 
ing school programs by pqstlng the informa* 
tion on bulletin boards* news stories In company 
publications, and enclosures in pay envelopes, 
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APPENDIX D 



Industry-Education Cooperation 
In Public Education 



CURRENT SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 
AND SOURCES OF INFORNfATION 

BOOKS 

John J. Corson, Business in the Humame So- 
ciety (McGraw-Hill, 197); $12.50). 

Neil tV. Chamberlain (ed,), Buiinesa and the 
Cities (Basic Books, 1970; $15,00), 

Samuel M* Burt and L^on M. Lessinger, Volun^ 
teer Industry Tnvolyement in Public Education 
(D.a Health. 1970: ($12,50), 

Kenneth G. Patrick arid Richard EelU, Educa- 
don and the Business Dollar (Macmillan Co,» 
1969). 

Samuel M. Burt, Industry and VocationaU 
Technical Education (McGraw-HllK 1967; 
($12.50). A study of local advisory (cooj^rating) 
committees. ' 

CHAPTERS IN BOOKS 

Samuel M. Burt, "Involving Industry and Busi- 
ness in Education" in Cordon F. Law, ed., 
Contemporary Concepts In Vocational Educa-^ 
tlon (American Vocational Association, 1971). 

Samuel M. Buri, "Industry Involvement in Vo- 
cational .Education" in Roman Pucinski, ed., 
The Courage to Change (Prentice-Hall, 1971), 

Samuel M. Burt* "Changing Relationships Be- 
tween Schools and Industry" in Gerald Somers, 
ed„ yocational and Technical Education To^ 
day (University of Wisconsin Press, 1971), 

Samuel M. Burt, "The Vocational Education 
Advisory Committee'', Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, 197 L 

Trudy W. Banta, "An Interim Report on the 
Interpretive Study of Cooperative Efforts of 
Private Industry and the Schools to Provide 
Job Oriented Programs for the Disadvantaged", 
in Notes and Working Papers from the National 
Conference on Cooperative Vocational Educa- 
tion (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 



1969). Note that the complete study by Trudy 
Banta and Douglas G Towne is available 
from ERIC, #ED 027442. 
Stephen Kurzman, "Private Enterprise Partielpa- 
tion in Antipoverty Programs", in Examination 
of the War on Poverty, Vol. 1, Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpo%ver and Poverty, 1967. 

MONOGRAPHS 

The Advisory Committee and Vocational Edu- 
cation (The American Vocational Association, 
1510 H Street, N.W., .Washington, B.C. 20005, 
1969; $L25). , ■ 

Albert J. Riendeau, The Role of the Advisory 
Committee in Occupational Education in the 
Junior Colleges (American Associatioh nf Junior 
and Community Colleges, One DuPont Circle, 
N^W,, Washington, D.G 20006; $1,50). 

Samuel M. Burt: 

Strengthening yolunteer Industry Service to 
Public Education, 1971 (50^). 

State Ajivisory Councils on Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1969 (60^). Toward Greater Industry and 
Government Involvement in Manpower Devel- 
opment (co-author, Herbert E. Striner), 1968 
(10^). . 

(Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
300 S. Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
•49007.) ■ -,. 

Private Industry and Public Educaiion, 
"(Advisory Council for Occupational "Education, 
Board of Education, New. York City.) ^ . 

National Association of MRntifacturers, Educa- 
tion Department, 227 Park Avenue, New York 
City 10017. 

Industry-Educatioli Councils (50^). 
Industry-Education Coordinator (200). 
Community Resources Workshops (25^). 
Student=Industry Plan for Action (2Bt)^ 
Also case study reports , of effective industry- 
education cooperative programs. 
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Joseph Rny Clary, State Advisor^' Coiincih on 
Vocational Education, Iiifortnation Series No. 
22 ERIC Clearinghouse on Vofntlonal and 
Teclinicnl Etlufation. Ohio ^inie t ^nivcrsiiv, 
C:olumliuH, .Ohio 13210. 1070.) 

Nrartin f Inmhiiri4C^r nnd ftnnv K; Wolfson. lOOfl 
Empluyurs Look ai Ocaipational Education^ 
(Board Of Fducniinii, New York City, 19690 

Nfax K. Jobe, Administrative Aspects of State 
Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 
(University of Geori^in, Athens, Cfii,: unpuhliHhcd 
dortoral disscrtatioTi, 1072; Note:,, A liniiied 
number of copies are a va liable by wriiiiig to 
the author at Stnie Advisory Ciouncil on Voca= 
lionnl EducaticjiL 1125 Nnriii Eutnli Street. 
Bnliinicne. Maryland 2120L) 

A Handbook for > fern hers of Advisory Councils 
for Occupational Education* State Depnrtmeni 
of Fducaiion. Albariy, Xcu' ^'ork, 

J. Marvin Rolnn tson. An Evaluation System For 
State Advisory C^ouncils of Vocational Education 
(University of Georgia, Athenn. GeorRia 1972.) 

OTHER SOURCES ^ 

Clmmlier of Cinmnierce of tlie l^iiiied States, 
Educatif)!! Department. 1015 H Streets S.\V.^ 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Position papers, reports rind case sindies ton- 
cerninjc industry assistance ancl invnlvement 
in public cfhicaiioiK 

National Association for Iiuhisiry Hducatioii 
; Cooperation. Suite (iOO, 1000 Sixreenth Street, 
NvW.. \VashinKion. n.C. 20030. 



Case studies, reports and literature Gpncernthg 
cornm unity resource workshops, industry^ 
education coimcils, etc. 

Institute for Development of Education Activ- 
ities. P.O. Box l^lfi, Melbourne. Florida S290b 
Reports of several conferences dealing with 
industry and cornmnnity involvenieiii in 
educaiion. Latest report title is Toward More 
EfTective Involvement of the Community In 
the Schoob August. 1972. 

liisiituie for Educntional Developnient, 52 Van- 
derbiit A%'enue, New Yoik City 10017. 

Several case study re|Jorts of indusiry assistance 

to public schooL systems. 

National ucation Associhtion. Public Rela- 
tions Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N,W., 
Washington^ D,a 2003G. 

Case study reports of industry assistance to 

public schools. 

National Ceiiter for Voluntary Action 
1735 Eye Street, N.W,, Washington, D,C,. 20006 
^ Monthly free publlcatfonp Voluntary Action 
News, occasionally carries stories of vohmteer 
industry assistance to schools/ ' \_ 

Kducatprs Progress Service. Inc. 

Rnndolph, Wisconsin 53956. 
Pid)lishes lists and descriptions of free teach- 
ing niaterials, films, filmstrips, etc., available 
from industry, business and oilier sources, Spe* 
cial volumes oir social studies, health, coim' 
seling, and other areas of stiidy. 



APPENDIX E 

Occupational Education Program Evaluation Guideline and Chicklist 

r . ' 

FOR USE BY 

LOCAI SCHOOL OCCUPATION AI. PROGRAM ADVISORY 
(COOPERATING) COMiXIITTEES 
School Name! -__ . . - 

Address: ' ■ . ' \ 

Type of School: ■ . , 

Title of Program: _ _ ■ 

Grade Level: _. . ^..J 

Name of Department Head (if any): . ----- 

Name($) of In^triictor(s): . . _ ^ 



Names and company afriliniion of members of 
advisory (cooperating) com ni it tee 



Check (/) if participating 
in evaluation 



Signed: 



Date: 



(Chairman of Committee) 



INSTRUCTIONS 

This GuideHne and Checklist has been de- 
veloped for the use of occupatibnal echication 
program advisory (cooperating) committees. It 
will help them in nn"iying at qunlitative judge-' 
men is concern! fig the effectiveness of programs 
designed to prepare young people and adults 
for careers in the same or related occupations 
for which members of committee em pipy or 
supervise personnel, . 

The procedure for conducting the evaluation 
is simple, 

L Early in the school year, each instructor 
-should be provided a copy of this Guide- 

' line In order, to be apprised of the corn- 
' mi t tec's concerns. > . 



Prior to the evaluation (preferably about 
the middle of the school year) each com- 
mittee member participating in the evalu- 
ation (no less than 2) should be given a 
copy of this Guideline,; As he assesses the 
various items in the Guideline, he will 
make appropriate notes in the spaces pro- 
vided on the Guideline. Only the Chair- 
man's copy is to be filled in and signed 
as the official evaluation* ^ - 
The instructor(s) and students are to be 
notified of the exact date and time the 
committee will visit their classes and shops 
for cvahiation purposes, 
Tlie committee will observe the physical 
conditions, the adequacy of the educational 
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and training program, and the students 
at work. They will examine projects of 
students, course outlines, and other rec- 
ords as suggested by the starred (•) items 
of the Guideh'ne. They will also discuss 
the statements contained in the Guideline 
with the instrUcior(s) and several stu- 
dents and note any inadequacies on the 
Guideline. Notes should also be made as 
to efforts of the i ns true tor (s) to correct 
any inadequacies and deficiencies as found 
by the committee. , ^ 

After the committee members complete 
their visit, and while still in the school,^ 
they are to discuss their findings and fill 
in the chairman's copy. 

The chairman will arrange to duplicate 
sufficient copies of the completed Guide; 
line for distribution to: 

all members of the committee 

the instruetor{s) involved 

the department head (if arty) ^ 



the school principal x 
-the school files for the committee 
7. J As soon as possible after the evaluatidn 
lias taken place, the committee will meet 
with the appropriate school officials to dis- 
cuss any. action needed to improve the oc- 
cupational education program* A detailed 
and official record of this meeting's recom- 
mendations is to be .a continuing agenda 
item of future committee meetlrip until all 
matters needing correction have been re-' 
solved. ,\ 

8= The committee will make every effort to 
enlist the assistance of other employing 
companies in their industry-business or 

\. profession to . assist the school officials in 
resolving any problems uncovered by tHe 
^ evaluation. \ . - 

SotQi for a more deuilod evmluntlon procedure, sce^ 
Itutruments and Procedures for th^ Evaiuaiian of Vom- 
tiOtiai/Techfiieai Education Imtitutiom and Programs, 
American Vocational Association; 1510 H ^i,, N,W., Wash- 
fngion, D,C. 20005. ; 



Chiek appropriate coluttin on rig ht as to the extent to which statement on left applies* Include comments conGeming any 
insdequacies which have been re^rted to ichool administration and/or advisory {cooperatiflf ) iConQmittea, and, action 
taken or planned. 



A. PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


.Fully' 


u 


S 

B 

14 

m 


1 


1 


Not at 
all 


1 Thp ^hnn arpn ^afp in tprms nf ' ^ 

-Is 4 4lw diiwLJ cll 13 Salt- til It.- t 1 1 1/1 . 












a, safe movernent of students 












b. instructor 1 office space 












c. sanitary facilities 












individual and group instruction 




. 'J.. 








2. The storage facilities for supplieSj hand tools and ■ 
small equipment is adequate. 












3, The equipment is well laid-out in terms of industry 
usage, 












4- Adecjiiate protection is provided iigainst firSj toxic 
gases and dust. ^ 












^ 5, Walls, ceilingj floor and booths are in good repair and . 

ciLJLJI UIJi j£&LL 1 iJi Hit SIlL/LJi 












6. Suitable and convenient saniiaiy and first-aid provi- 












7, Lighting is appropriate for each working area of the — 
shops 


























8. Classroom furniture*, blackboards and audlo-.visual 
equipment are appropriate for the instructional pro- 
gram. 












9. Utility outlets are adequ,ate in terms of placenient 
and nutnber. ; ' 












10. "Housfekeeping'" of the shop area is at maximum 
leveL J 












1 1. Safety lanes are well-marked. 













COMMENTS I (Note extent to which any inadequacies have been reported to the school administration and/or advisory 
committee, and action taJsen or planned,) 
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Check appropriate column on righc as to thi extent to which itatemegi on left applies. Include comments conceming any 
inadequacies which have been reported to school administration and/or advisory (cooperating) committee, and actlDn 
taken or planned* 



B. EQUIPMENT, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Fully 


' Large 
■ Extent 




Minimal 




1. For the largest class assigned the shopj the number 
of pieces of equipment, benches, booths and other 
work slat ions are adequate in terms of instructional 












1 iiL- Lr|Uipmenc is sumLicnu^ up'to-uuic in tcinis oi 
appropriateness to curreni industry' usage. 












3. The amoiirit and quality of expendable supplies cind 
. matenals utilized is appropriate in temis of industry 
usage. . • 












L All the equipment and tools are niaintalned at operat- 
mgefreciiveness at all times. 


I 
1 










3. A schedule of preventive maintenance is utilized. 












6, Kquipment, tools and supplies loaned or donated by 
industry are appropriate ' for tho^ instructional 
program. 












7. Ha/ardous equipment^ and/or any parts, are prop- 
erly painted, and provided with safeguards svhich are 
^ inVpIore and utilized by the students and imtructor. 












8, A schedule of equipment and tool acquisition, cost, 
depreciation and replacement is maintained. 












9. Cgnirol systems are maintained for the toolroom and 
stockroom. ^ 













♦Review rL^ords mDintaint'd by Insirucior or di-partment head, 
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Citdf appropriate column on right aa to the extent to whidh s^teaaent on left appUai. Include commenti coneemmf any 
iaadequaciei which have been reported to kOiooI admmist^ti^ and/of ad^rfjoty (cooperating) eommittsi and action 
taken or planned. ? - . - 



a THE STUDENTO 

(Note: Several studena should be sekcted at random and inter- 
viewed by evaluaiors) 

1. The students In the shop are clothed m they would be 
expected to dress on-tha-job in industry, 

2. All the students elected the couoe. . 

3. AH, the students were selected on the basis of aptitude 
and interest in the program, ' 

4. Ail the students are provided individual and group 
counseling as to the variety, of job opportuniti^— 
locallyj regionally and nationally— which may be 
available to them after graduation. 

5. All the students are aware of the skill levels they will 
attain In terms of entry^level jobsj working conditions 
and 'wages in Industry for the occupations in which 
instruction is being provided, 

6. Individual records of progress are maintained for 
aach stijdent and he is aware of his progress at all 
times. 

7. All students belong to one or more of the national 
clubs dealing with industry or business. 

*8. Follow-up records are maintained on these students 
who have either dropped out or graduated from the 
program, and are used In helping revise course con- 
tent^ etc. 

9. All students are aware of the need for and availability 
of continuing education and skill Improvement pro- 
grains after completing the course. 

10. All students qualified for and desiring to enroll in the 
course are able to do so without regard to personal 
or family financial difficulties or transportation 
problems. 

1 L Graduates of program receive higher wages or salaries 
upon initial employment than do new employees on 
the same job who did not graduate from the school 
course or program, 

•Re^ew records maintained by instructor or department head* 



Fully ■ 






Partial 


1 

s 




Not at 
all 


































■ 










- 
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Check appropriate column on right ^ to the extent to which itatcment on left applies. Include comments concerning any 
inadequaciei ■which have been reported to school administration and/or adwoiy (cooperatinf ) committee, and acdon 
taken or planned* 







M N 

n4 m 


13 


J ■ 

.s 

S 


Not at 
all ■ 


12. AH students are provided the opportunily to acquire 
some skills on all the equipment in the shop. 












*13* All students axe provided experiences and evaluated 
for performance in : 












a. production assembly for a reasonably long period 
of time 












.b, quality-control techniques ^ - 












c. superv^isory and production control record re^ 












sponsibilities " 












di being interviewed for a job 












14. Nationally or statewide standardized achie^^ement 
t^ts are used, to the extent available, for evaluating 
student performance and knowledge acquired in the 
occupational field. ' ^ 












15. Special remedial Instruction is provided all students 
in nded of such assistance. 












16. All students desiring to do so, are provided tHe oppor- 












tiinitv to rnanfff* thpir fniirsp nr nrnnTArn 












17. All students are provided instruction concerning em- - 
ployer-employce relationships and feilow-worker 
relationships. 












18. Employers considering hiring a student or graduate ^ ^ 
are provided information as to the student's perform- 
ance while in school. 












19. All stud^enti are provided, an opportimity for paid^ 
cooperative school-work experience. 













•Review recordi maintained by. instructpr or dgptirtment head. 



Gfaeck appfopriate column on right m to the extent to which statement on left applies. Include comments conceming any 
inadequacies which have been reported to ich^l administmttQn and/or advisory (cooperatiiig) committeej and action 
taken or planned* 



D, INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



The instructional progTam is bajed upon and organ* 
ized around a careful analysis of the skills and 
knowledge required for successful performance In an 
occupation or related cluster of occupauons. 

*2. The instructional program is designed to develop 
such skills and technical knowledge for beginning 
v/orkers as are justified by the manpower needs and 
opportunities for employment Jn the labor market 
area served by the school, 

3. The instructional program provides the opportunity 
for experiences in and orientation to related occupa- 

. tions^and industries even though there may not be 
employment opportunities in the labor market area 
served by the school 

The instructional program is reviewed in-depth by an 
industry advisory committee at least once every* yearj 
. and revised to the extent possible, as may be reconi^ 
mended, in major divisions and units and completion 
lime allowances. 

5. The Instruction program provides for individual 
differences in ability and progress. 

6. The instructional program is an Integral part of the 
school in that provision is made for occupationally 
oriented academic and technical courses of recognised 
high quality. 

7. The course of study provides for sequential develop- 
ment of skills and knowledges, based on previous 
school offeringSj as well as subsequent education and , 
skill development programs available upon course 
completion. 

*B. In addition to repetitive practice^ a suflicient number 
of projects arc provided to encourage and develop 
creativity and problem solving abilities. 

9. The course of study was and is being developed in 
light of the accepted philosophy and mission of oc- 
cupational education for the particular grade level or 
school offering the program. 

10. Consumerj leisure and econohiic education is an in- 
tegral part of the occupational education program. 

*Revlaw records maintained by initructor or department huad. 
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Ghack appropriate column on right as to the extent to which statement on left appUes. Includelcommenti conefrnlng any 
inadequacies which have been reported to school admlnistfadon and/or advl^Fy (cooper atinW) committiei and acdon 
taken or plmnaed, ^ \ 



D. INSTOUCTIONAL PROGRAM (continued) 

IL A- reference library of industrial and businisi maga- 
zines and books Is available and utilized by students 
on both an assigned and program enrichment basis. 

*12, Gooperative^ work^study programs are planned and 
supervised by the instructpr in cooperation ^with 
employers* 

13. The following instructional materials and aids are 
. available and used on a planned basis : 

a. ^ occupational monographs 

b. planSj blueprintSj drawings, specifications and in- 
struction sheets of the type used in industry. 

c. typical samples of completed projects by students 
and from industry 

d. modeli and mock-ups 

e. educational televiiion 

f. progranuned instructional materials and equips 
ment 

g. correspondence school materials 

h. ulms^ slides and movies 

i. other 

I k Demonstrations of new tcchniqueSj equipment and 
materials by industry people are a regular part of the 
planned instructional program. 

*13, Visits to offices and plants in the area are a regular 
part of the planned instructional program. 

16.. Production of "live-work"' for school or community 
use is accepted only when it will fit into the instruc- 
tional program as determined and controlled by the 
instructor, 

17. Completed work of students is regularly displayed: 

a. in the school 

b, in the community 

c= entered in contests and/or exhibits sponsored by 
. industry 

18. Provision Is made for safety traininf, reporting of 
accidents, student and teacher accident insurance. 

♦Revrew racDrds maintained by inithictor or department head, 
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Minimal, 
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Check appFOpriate calumn em right ^ 'to the extent to which gtateinent oh left appUes, Include comments conceming any 
inadequadai which have been reposed to school admjnlitration Mid/or ad^ioiy (codperating) committee, and acdon 
oken or planned. 



lErlNSTRCJCTIONA 




1. The inrtructor*s/feKperienLe is both sufficiently broad, 
and in-depth^tfa impart to his students the skills and 
knowledges /they should has^e m determined by the 
objectives/of the course. 

2, .The instructor keeps up-to-date with industry's nesv 
tec^^Iogyj materials and practices through : 

a^ /industry visits , . 

/b, summer work eKperience 

/ c. attendance at industry conferences 

/ 

d, mernbership in industry associations 

e. industry-sponsored workshops 

i. other \ 

.3. The instructor keeps up-to-date as a professional edu- 
cator through: 

a, membership in educational associations 

b, attendance at educational association meetings 

c, college courses / 

d, in-service educational programs • / 

e, other 

4, The instructor is knowledgeable concerning current 
laws, regulations and codes pertaining to/industry 
and the occupational program in which the instruc- 
tion is being offered, 

5, The instructor sponsors extra-curricula activities such 
as a student club, 

*6. The instructor, regularly arranges for his students. . 

a, field trips to plants and offices 

b, demonstrations of new techniques and materials 
by suppliers and other industry people 

*1 . The instructor regularly seeks advice and assistance 
from his advisory committee jn the conduct of his 
instructional program. 

The instructor constantly seeks part-time job place- 
/ ments for his students and fuli-time jobs for his 
graduates. / 

^Review records maintained by instructor or department head. 
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